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DAVID CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. 


David CHRISTOPHER DuDLEy was born at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, April 24, 1848, and died at Redlands, California, 
November 17, 1899-——and thus we have the title page and 
finish of a life devoted to the interests of the deaf, which, 
for nobility, sincerity of purpose, and success achieved, 
deserves to rank with the greatest that have graced the 
cause of the deaf. 

Mr. Dudley’s childhood and youth were spent at 
Raleigh, and here began his connection with the deaf. 
At the age of fourteen he entered the bookbindery of the 
North Carolina Institution as an apprentice. Always 
willing to oblige, always eager to seize every chance of 
self-improvement, he was soon marked above his fellows, 
and while still in his teens he acquired the capacity, steadi- 
ness, and, knowledge of affairs of a mature man. Mr. 
William J. Palmer, then Principal of the Institution, fre- 
quently had oceasion to require the young man’s help, 
and it was not long before Mr. Dudley was asked to have 
no more to do with the outside of books, and was given 
a more promising and congenial position in the office. 
In 1870 he was appointed a teacher in the Institution and 
never was selection more happy., The six preceding 
years in the bookbindery ‘and office were virtually an 
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apprenticeship to his future life-work, and few teachers 
have begun their task with a more intimate knowledge of 
the deaf, or with greater zeal, or with a more complete 
mastery of the necessary tools of the profession. 

In 1872 Mr. Dudley married Miss Macarea Grissom, 

of Raleigh, who, with five daughters and one son, survives 
him. His domestic life was ideal. He was the constant 
companion and friend of his children, and was happiest 
when in the cheerful seclusion of his own fireside. 
In 1879 Mr. Dudley was appointed Superintendent of 
the Kentucky School. He remained in charge five years, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that he practically placed 
this school on a modern basis and blazed the path for 
his successors. The equipment was augmented by the 
erection of two large buildings, the enrollment was greatly 
increased, and the colored department established. 

But it was here that disease first marked him for its 
own. Never of robust health, unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions accelerated an hereditary tendency to consumption, 
and in 1884 he was compelled to yield his post in Dan- 
ville and remove to Colorado, which henceforth was to 
be the scene of his labors. 

Fortunately he recuperated rapidly. Moreover, his 
coming was most opportune for the Colorado School, . 
which then enjoyed an unsavory reputation. In the brief 
period from 1880 to 1884, Messrs. Ralstin, Kinney, Mc- 
Gregor, Downing, Walker, and Blattner had followed one 
another in quick succession as Principals. The last 
Superintendent (not one of the gentlemen just named as 
Principals) had fled from the State under the charge 
of shooting at one of the boys with intent to kill. Mr. 
Dudley was offered charge of the School and he accepted. 
His knowledge of affairs, sound judgment, and organizing 
skill were just what the demoralized and struggling school 
needed. Its entire arrangement was put upon a new basis. 
The laws and regulations in the statutes of Colorado which 
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now govern its existence were almost entirely of Mr. Dud- 
ley’s suggestion and framing, and he was virtually the 
founder of the School as it exists to-day. 

The majority of the readers of the Annals know Mr. 
Dudley best from his connection with this School. Many 
of them must have pleasant and undying recollections of 
the hospitality accorded them on the occasion of their 
visit to the wonderland of the Pike’s Peak region during 
the never-to-be-forgotten trip overland to the California 
Convention in 1886. Those conversant with the history 
of the School and the Augean condition it had been in 
must have marveled at the change wrought in the two 
short years since he took hold. 

But the hand of fate was again heavy on our friend. 
Hardly was his work well under way before he again broke 
down. What might almost be termed excessive devotion 
to duty brought on a hemorrhage of the lungs, and he had 
to retire in December, 1887. But.in the fall of 1888 he 
again returned to the work as head teacher of the School, 
Mr. John E. Ray having assumed the superintendency. 
On the retirement of Mr. Ray in 1894, Mr. Dudley was once 
more elected Superintendent, and he continued in office 
until last February, when he sent in his final resignation, 
and was succeeded by Mr. W. K. Argo. In the previous 
autumn tired nature had once more given way, and in 
November he was compelled to leave us and seek relief in 
a more genial clime. A few months were spent at Tucson, 
Arizona, and then the physicians recommended a further 
change, advising Redlands in sunny southern California. 
There in nature’s paradise the end came. The body was 
brought home for burial, and now rests in Evergreen 
Cemetery, in the shadow of the Peak he loved so well. 
His spirit is with Him who gave it. 

I well remember my first meeting with the man. It 
was in 1879, shortly after Mr. Dudley’s appointment as 
the head of the Kentucky School. He was making a tour 
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of the more eastern schools to study methods and condi- 
tions with a view of putting the knowledge gained to good 
account at Danville, and among the schools he visited 
was that at Frederick, Maryland. Mr. Dudley’s former 
colleagues and acquaintances at Raleigh, Messrs. Hill and 
Grow, had told us the story of his career, and it was with 
the greatest expectancy that we looked forward to a meet- 
ing with the man who had worked his way from an ap- 
prenticeship in the bookbindery of the Raleigh School to 
the superintendency of one of the oldest schools in the 
Union. We found him a courteous, kindly geutleman, 
< and during the few days of his stay he made friends who 
are his friends to-day, and who mourn his passing away 
as a personal loss. I was then merely a pupil at the 
School, but had I been a colleague grown grey in harness, 
I could not have met with greater consideration. I felt 
at ease at once. This same unfailing courtesy to all 
manner and conditions of men was one of his dominant 
characteristics, and the trait was especially marked in his 
intercourse with the deaf. His mastery of the sign- 
language and his ready sympathy were such that more than 
once-he was taken for one of themselves by the deaf at 
conventions and elsewhere. The ease and quick willing- 
ness with which he served as interpreter in conversations 
where hearing persons were present will readily be 
brought to mind by his deaf friends and associates. In 
fact, he was a sincere lover of the deaf—a loyal friend 
and champion. A large percentage of deaf persons was 
employed in his school, not only among the manual teach- 
ers, but also among the officers and employees. 

Though not a college-bred man, Mr. Dudley neverthe- 
less acquired a liberal education in the best sense of the 
word. The Master’s degree was bestowed upon him by 
Wake Forest College honoris causa, but he had never- 
theless taken a course and privately sustained an exami- 
nation that would have covered the Bachelor’s degree. 
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The habits of study and reading acquired in his early 
years continued unbroken to the la: The great masters 
of English literature were his friends, and French and 
German he read with that ease which is one of the first 
requisites of pleasure. Only two months before he left 
us in November of last year, we read Lessing’s Lmilia 
Galotti and Nathan der Weise together. 

With innate modesty Mr. Dudley used to ascribe the 
formation of this habit of study to the influence of a 
friend of his youth, Mr. John Simpson, a valued teacher 
in the blind department of the Raleigh School, and him- 
self blind ; but the benefit must have been reciprocal, for 
in such things Mr. Dudley never took more than he gave. 

Our friend was a delightful companign and talker. 
Well-read and a close observer, he was at home on almost 
any subject. He not only relished a good story, but had 
an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes. It was a constant 
marvel among his friends where he had gathered them. 
Somehow they always possessed the charm of being new and 
apposite. How easy it is to recall the genial, kindly face 
and hearty laugh he had on such occasions. Hven when 
racked with pain upon a sick bed, the sunny side of his 
temper was always uppermost. 

Mr. Dudley was as fluent with his pen as with his 
tongue. His letters to his friends would serve as models 
in these days, when letter-writing is almost classed among 
the lost arts. I have seen verses of his composition that 
struck me, with their beauty of thought and expression. 
His contributions to our professional literature, while not 
extensive, are marked by sound judgment and great 
earnestness. Of late years he conducted the editorial 
page of the Colorado Index, and the frequency with which 
he was quoted by the other school papers attests the 
weight accorded to his opinions. While Superintendent 
of the Kentucky School he prepared an arithmetic which 
has been found serviceable in many of our schools in 
teaching the essential parts of elementary arithmetic. 
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As a teacher Mr. Dudley was eminently successful. 
He was in immediate charge of a class-room at least 
sixteen years—ten at Raleigh and six at Colorado Springs. 
His whole career was marked by never-flagging zeal, 
earnestness, resourcefulness, and conscientious devotion 
to duty. His patience and gentle nature won the love of 
his pupils, while they excited the admiration and emula- 
tion of his fellow-teachers. To these qualities was added 
a magnificent will-power. Even in his later years, when 
suffering from disease, his gallant spirit overcame the 
promptings of physical weakness, and he was efficient 
and cheerful where most other men would have succumbed. 
As a friend remarked, nothing sustained him these last 
few years but, his indomitable will. Those who knew 
him best knew it was Jacob struggling with the angel. 
He had given hostages to fortune, and not until his loved 
ones were provided for did he yield his arms. 

Our friend’s whole life was such as to be an inspiration 
to all men. He was essentially a self-made man. He 
was a successful man if we apply the real measure of 
success. Best of all, he was a true man, a good man. 
His piety was sincere, and without cant. He might justly 
quote the words of another and earlier Christian and 
lover of men—* [ have fought a good fight, I have finished 


my course, I have kept the faith.” 
GEORGE W. VEDITZ, 
Znstructor in the Coiorado School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


THERE are teachers who like to work out theories in 
their own way ; others gain a clearer idea of methods and 
principles by studying the practical operations that bring 
forth results. In the pages which follow I have tried to 
illustrate by practical work the principles presented in 
the article on “Systematic Instruction in Language,” in 
the Annals for June, 1899. Take the following story 
and give it to the class for evening study : 


The Ministry of A filiction. 

An invalid of twenty years, whose sufferings were extreme, was one 
night thinking of the reason of this long-continued affliction. Suddenly 
the room was filled with light, and a beautiful form bent over her, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Daughter of sorrow, art thou impatient?” ‘No, but I am full 
of pain and disease and I see no end, nor can I see why I must suffer 
thus. I knowl am a sinner, but I hoped that Christ’s sufferings and 
not mine would save me. Oh! why does God deal thus with me?” 
‘*Come with me, daughter, and I will show thee.” ‘‘ But I cannot 
walk.” ‘*True, true! There, gently, gently! ” 

He tenderly took her up in his arms, and carried her over land and 
water, until he set her down in a far-off city, and in the midst of a large 
workshop. The room was full of windows and the workmen seemed to 
be near the light, ana each with his own tools, and all seemed to be so 
intent upon their work that they neither noticed the new-comers nor 
spoke to one another. They seemed to have small brown pebbles, which 
they were grinding and shaping and polishing. Her guide pointed her 
to one who seemed to be most earnestly at work. He had a half-polished 
pebble, which was now seen to be a diamond, in a pair of strong iron 
pincers. He seemed to grasp the little thing as if he would crush it, 
and to hold it on the rough stone without mercy. The stone whirled, 
and the dust flew, and the jewel grew smaller and lighter. Ever and 
anon he would stop, hold it up to the light, and examine it carefully. 
‘* Workman,” said the sufferer, ‘‘ will you please tell me why you bear on 
and grind the jewelso hard?” ‘‘I want to grind off every flaw and crack 
in it.” ‘‘ But don’t you waste it?” ‘* Yes; but what is left is worth so 
much the more. The fact is, this diamond, if it will bear the wheel long 
enough, is to occupy a very important place in the crown we are making 
for our king. We take much more pains with such. We have to grind 
and polish them a great while; but, when they are done, they are very 
beautiful. The king was here yesterday, and was much pleased with our 


work, but wanted this jewel, in particular, to be ground and polished a 
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great deal. So you see how hard I hold it down on this stone. And, 
see! there is not a crack or flaw in it! What a beauty it will be!” 

Gently the guide lifted up the poor sufferer, and laid her down on her 
own bed of pain. ‘‘ Daughter of sorrow, dost thou understand the 
vision?” ‘*Oh! yes; but may I ask you one question?” ‘* Certainly.” 
‘* Were you sent to me to show me all this?” ‘‘ Assuredly.” ‘‘Oh! may 
I take to myself the consolation that Iam a diamond, and am now in the 
hands of the strong man who is polishing it for the crown of the Great 
King?” ‘* Daughter of sorrow, thou mayest have that consolation ; and 
every pang of suffering shall be like a flash of lightning in a dark night, 
revealing eternity to thee; and hereafter thou shalt run without weari- 
ness, and walk without faintness, and sing with those who have ‘ come 
out of great tribulation.’” 

The pupils begin the recitation by writing original 
questions. These should be supplemented by the teacher 
so that all the important points are brought out, and, if 
possible, new thoughts stimulated and the lesson of the 
story revealed. In order to save time, questions which 
have reference to facts and those which may be answered 
in a few words are disposed of rapidly by finger-spelling. 
Those answers which are to embody the pupil’s thoughts 
and express his individuality are written out on paper, 
corrected by the teacher, and copied on the wall-slates 
for the benefit of the class. It is not necessary to repro- 
duce here all the questions asked, but a few, designed to 
bring out the teaching of the lesson, will indicate the 
range of thought. The average time in school of the 
class is eight years; three have been in school six years ; 
four, seven years, and the high average is due to a few 
who have been.in school from ten to thirteen years. 
Much better results» have been secured in higher grades, 
but the results presented in this article are from the lowest 
grade in which these methods were used. 

Explain the meaning of this vision. 

Answers : 


It means that it is trouble that makes our characters beautiful. 

It means that our troubles will make us happy at last and perfect our 
characters. 

I understand it a little. The angel took the sufferer to show her that 
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she was like a diamond, and she was being polished for the crown of the 
Great King. 

I think its meaning is that a person who is an invalid on the earth 
and suffers pain will, when her end comes, have her pains removed, and 
she will be very beautiful and bappy in heaven. The diamond was 
rough when it was first found; but after it was polished, it was beautiful 
and bright. The afflicted person is like a diamond. She has much pain 
and her character is like a diamond in the rough; but if she has a char- © 
acter of diamond, it will polish, and it will become beautiful and bright 
like the diamond. 


What consolation had the sufferer after seeing the 
vision ? 

Answers : 

She had been comforted by an angel who carried her to the workshop 
and treated her kindly. ‘The invalid still suffered pain and trouble, but 
she felt God was polishing her for His kingdom. 

The sufferer had the consolation that she was a diamond and was in 
the strong hands of one who was polishing her for His kingdom. 

She felt she was to be a diamond for God. 

What is the mission of affliction ? 

Answers : 

Partly to punish us, but if we try to do good and bear our troubles, 
we shall have a good character. 

God gives us troubles to punish us, and also to bring out the beauties 
of our character. 

We must try to learn from our troubles and then we shall walk in the 
right way. 

Because God wants to see if we are patient in trouble. 

God gives us some troubles to punish us, but he gives us others for 
the purpose of seeing if we can bear them without complaint, and to see 
if we still love Him and believe in Him. 

The exercises in language designed to increase the 
pupil’s vocabulary and give variety in idiomatic expression 
may become very valuable by reason of the new associa- 
tions formed. Reference to previous lessons, the studies 
pursued under other teachers, the trades, and the prin- 
ciples of right living should be made constantly. By 
referring to the Thesaurus we shall find material for 
language work under number 378, Physical Pain; 828, 
Pain ; 830 [Capability of giving pain ; cause or source of 
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pain], Painfulness ; 839 {Expression of pain], Lamenta- 
tion; 735, Adversity. Then we shall find another prin- 
ciple—the motive. or purpose of affliction—illustrated 
under number 615, Motive; and 620, Intention. The 
words and phrases in most common use are incorporated 
into sentences and written on the blackboard for the 
pupils to copy in their blank books.’ A few examples 
will show how these sentences may serve to review previous 
lessons and form new associations : 


Pain ( Physical). 

1. The pain of the stings made Pandora and Epimetheus cry. 2. The 
boy at the dyke endured cold and suffering without complaint to save 
the people of Holland. 3. Many old people have aches and pains, 
because they did not take proper care of themselves when they were 
young. 4. Charles told me that he had a shooting pain in his head. I 
think he uses his eyes too much. 5. I sometimes have a sharp pain in 
my side after running hard. 6. Henry has a duil/ pain in his head 
caused by eating too much. 

Pain (Mental). 

7. Do you believe people have many cares and troudles because 
Pandora opened the box? 8. A mother’s anwiety for her children often 
makes her grow old fast. 9. David’s grief at the death of hisson Absalom 
was sad. 10. We ought to comfort those who are in sorrow. 11. God 
only can heal the broken heart. 12. Drunkenness causes many a h/eart- 
ache. 

Adversity. 

13. Several pupils cannot return to school on account of hard times. 
14. It will go hard with you after you leave school unless you study 
while you have opportunity. 15. Many a man comes to grief by drinking 
whiskey. 


The pupils write original sentences, using the same 
words and phrases, afd read the sentences composed by 
other members of the class. 

The next exercise is the analogous story, an exercise 
which added experience convinces me is one of the best 
for developing original thought, stimulating research, and 
aiding the acquisition of language. Examples would be 
an unnecessary repetition to readers of the Annals. Pupils 
once trained in this method will surprise you with the 
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keenness of their observation, and the analytical *power 
that develops with practice. 

The exercises up to this point are fruitful in results, 
both in providing information and training the mental 
powers, and they also furnish the raw materials for the 
crowning effort, which is the composition. We must be 
sure that the pupil has thoughts, that he has made obser- 
vations, and that he has been supplied with important 
facts concerning a given subject before we ask him to per- 
form the work called composition. Much will depend 
upon the carefulness of this preparation. The assembling 
of these materials and their arrangement in a clear and 
logical statement should be done at first under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, each member of the class doing as 
much as he can toward building up the thought and watch- 
ing every operation as it is performed. The following 
outline of paragraph structure, taken from Genung’s “ Prac- 
will be of service as a guide: 


tical Elements of Rhetoric,” 
The subject proposed. 
I. Whatever is needed to explain the subject. 
Repetition. 
Obverse. 
Definition. 
II. Whatever is needed to establish the subject. 
Exemplification. or detail. 
Illustration. 
Proof. 
III. Whatever is needed to apply the subject. 
Result or consequence. 
Enforcement. 
Summary or recapitulation. 


It will not be necessary or even desirable to include all 
of these topics in every paragraph, some subjects requir- 
ing for their best treatment one topic, and some another ; 
but in general the outline presents all the elements needed 
in the development of the subject. 

The results which follow represent original thought, 
observation, and investigation on the part of the pupils, 
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combined with instruction and direction on the part of 
the teacher. As the class progresses and the pupils begin 
to understand the meaning of the terms of the outline, 
fewer details are suggested by the directions, and finally 
the pupils depend solely upon the outline.. Following the 
outline, the teacher gives the direction: ‘“ Write a state- 
ment about the uses of affliction.” Among the statements 
given, the teacher selects the best, or he may combine two 
or more of the pupils’ statements for the topic sentence. 
Thus we have: “Afflictions are given to punish us and 
also to bring out the beauties of character.”* Teacher’s 
direction: ‘“ Repeat this thought in other words, an 
idiomatic or a figurative expression. For instance, what 
brings out the sailor’s skill and the qualities of a soldier ? ” 
The pupils reply, and we add the following to our topic 
sentence: “It is the storms at sea that make the skilful 
sailor; it is the hardship and battle that bring out cour- 
age, patience, and patriotism in the soldier.” Taking up 
the obverse, the teacher asks: “ What would be the re- 
sult if there were no hardships and afflictions?” From 
the various answers, the teacher selects the following : “ If 
we had no troubles or hardships in life, our bodies, minds, 
and hearts will not grow, and we should not become so wise 
and perfect in character as those who have to struggle.” 
Passing over definition and taking up details, the teacher 
directs: “Give the effects of different afflictions ; for 
instance, on the body and on the mind and heart.” Select- 
ing‘and combining the best thoughts of the pupils, we 
have: “ Sickness and pain teach us to respect our bodies, 
and the duty of caring for them. It is the same with the 
mind and heart ; our troubles are constantly teaching us 
the value of industry, patience, courage, helpfulness, and 
thoroughness ; they teach us to improve our minds and 
strengthen our characters.” The teacher may add a 
thought : ‘“‘ Many a mother has ‘been drawn to love and 
trust God by the death of a favorite child. Many a 
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drunken father has been led to a life of soberness and 
usefulness in the same way.” ‘Teacher directs: ‘“ Give 
an illustration.” We select the following for our para- 
graph: “If Joseph had remained with his father, prob- 
ably he would have become a good shepherd and nothing 
more, but the persecution by his brothers and the trials 
of slavery brought out the honesty and power of his 
character, and he became an officer of great influence.” 
Direction : ‘ Describe the effects of affliction in different 
persons.” ‘ AftHictions make some people worried and dis- 
couraged ; others are made hard and revengeful ; but the 
wise man takes his afflictions kindly and tries to profit by 
them.” Direction: “ How should we take our afflictions ?” 
“Tf we have afflictions, we should try to bear them with 
patience and cheerfulness, and try to improve in mind 
and character.” Direction: “Give a Bible quotation that 
applies to this subject.” ‘“ We should always remember 
that ‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. 
pleted paragraph to be copied and studied in connection 
with the directions and the outline is as follows : 
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The Mission of Affliction. 


Afflictions are given to punish us, and also to bring out the beauties of 
character. It is the storms at sea that make the skilful sailor; it is the 
hardship and battle that bring out courage, patience, and patriotism in 
the soldier. If we had no troubles or hardships in life, our bodies, 
minds, and hearts would not grow, and we should not become so wise 
and perfect in character as those who have to struggle. Sickness and 
pain teach us to respect our bodies, and the duty of caring for them. 
It is the same with the mind and heart; our troubles are constantly 
teaching uS the value of industry, patience, courage, helpfulness, and 
thoroughness; they teach us to improve our minds and strengthen our 
characters. Many a mother has been drawn to love and trust God by the 
death of a favorite child. Many a drunken father has been led to a life 
of soberness and usefulness in the same way. If Joseph had remained 
with his father, probably he would have become a good shepherd and 
nothing more; but the persecution by his brothers and the trials of 
slavery brought out the honesty and power of his character, and he 
became an officer of great influence. Afflictions make some people wor- 
ried and discouraged; others are made hard and revengeful; but the 
wise man takes bis afflictions kindly and tries to profit by them. If we 
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have afflictions, we should try to bear them with patience and cheerful- 
ness, and try to improve in mind and character. We should always 
remember that ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 


The following, by the same class at a later date, is more 
the work of the pupils, and the task of arranging the 
thoughts was often little more than selecting the best 
way of expressing the same thought from the pupils’ 
work. The illustrations of several pupils are combined 
in the paragraph. 

The Will. 


Force of will leads us to success. Like the captain and helm of a ship, 
our wills guide us through trouble and danger to safety and success, 
and make us able to relieve others. One who has a weak will is often 
afraid to do brave deeds and he is unable to save himself or others from 
danger. Such a person, like a ship without a rudder, is nnable to save 
himself from danger, and he drifts about till he is wrecked. The fol- 
lowing story illustrates this: General Putnam and his soldiers one night 
stole quietly in a boat to the enemy’s ship and put wedges between the 
ship’s side and the rudder. The next morning the sails of the ship were 
flattering, and the ship drifted to land, where she was captured. Will is 
the power of our minds that decides, and makes us persevere through 
danger and trouble until we succeed. It is the will that makes us do 
right aud resist doing wrong; it makes us do brave deeds, and stand 
firmly by our principles; it makes us bear our troubles and struggle 
against difficulties until we remove them; it is the will that makes us 
try to live better lives. Andrew Jackson is one of the best examples of 
strong will power. It was his force of will that made him defy the 
British general who ordered him to black his (the general’s) boots. It 
led him through many battles and gave him the name of ‘‘ Old Hickory.” 
It was Lincoln’s will that brought him through the countless dangers 
and failures of the civil war and made him successful. It was Grant’s 
iron will that made him stand before his enemies and say, ‘‘ I propose to 
fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” It is best for us to 
cultivate our will power while we are young. We must be careful, in 
reading or studying, to keep our minds on our work, if we wish to have 
knowledge and form right habits. If we meet little troubles we must 
have will to bear them, and then we shall gain strength to bear greater 
ones. Our will power will be improved by doing all our duties faith- 
fully, by fixing upon our principles and standing firmly by them. 


The following paragraphs, are’ selected from the first 
attempts of the pupils without the aid of the teacher: - 
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Opportunity. 


People who use their opportunities generally succeed. One who does 
not use his opportunities in youth never can become great. A person 
often neglects an opportunity to save himself when he is in danger or 
trouble, until it leads him to failure and wretchedness. A man one day 
climbed down a rope to get some eggs on a ledge of rock. In some way 
he lost hold of the rope. When the rope was about to stop swinging, 
the man thought of it, and determined to save his life. He jumped and 
caught the rope. Opportunity is to have time to do something to better 
ourselves before .time of difficulty comes. By using every opportunity 
during youth we shall make our lives useful. 


Seizing Opportunities. 


Opportunities improved lead tosuccess. If we do not seize our oppor- 
tunities, we shall come to poverty and want. We must seize opportuni- 
ties before we lose them. Many people neglect their opportunities and 
fail in life. ‘The man who hunted eggs and nearly lost his opportunity 
by letting the rope slip from his grasp was careless. We came to school 
to improve our opportunity by studying our lessons. Don’t give up your 
opportunity to get an education, but keep at it, and you will win success. 
We have our opportunity while we are in school and we must use it before 
the time of school-life ends. 


It is not the purpose of this article to treat exhaustively 
of composition and its various divisions, but it is an 
attempt to show how a series of exercises, each valuable 
in itself, may be made to center in a definite subject, one 
step preparing the way for the next until the whole is 
woven into the intellectual fiber. 

Stories which combine action with a sympathetic rela- 
tion to life, and those which attract the attention by their 
novelty, yet are true to life, are best adapted to this work. 
Questions such as, “Is it true? Could it be true? Is 
the principle true?” often arise, and they are best answered 
by a study of the pupils’ analogous stories. That the 
pupils are thinking is evident at every stage of their work. 
The pupil who gave the following answer on the spur of 
the moment may never become an Addison or a Macaulay, 
but he will do his own thinking. The question was, “ Why 
did the fox that lost his tail beg the other foxes to cut 
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theirs off?” The answer was, “ He wanted theirs to be 
cut off because one only was ugly, but he wanted them to 
be the same, then they all were pretty.” 

The thought and the expression is the result of concen- 
trating many forces upon a single principle. The lesson 
is selected. with reference to the outside influences that 
may be brought to bear uponit. The opportunity is seized 
and often made for using the lectures, Sunday-school les- 
sons, Christian Endeavor societies, literary societies, and 
all other occasions which occupy the minds of the pupils, 
and the thoughts and expressions there gathered are 
brought together and fixed in the mind in new and logical 
relations. When the test comes, the pupils have been 
prepared, not by memorizing a certain lesson, but by 
methods that have reached the understanding, and the 
results, both in thought and expression, have in them 
something of the pupil’s individuality. 


GEORGE H. PUTNAM, 
Instructor in the Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED 
STATES. REPORT OF A VISIT, AND A FURTHER 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION OF METH- 
ODS.*—IV. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


HAVING arrived at this verdict, I request the reader 
to refer to Dr. Westervelt’s letter, and observe how 


the school work, especially in the younger grades, is ar- 
ranged, and how it compares with the Pure Oral method. 


In Rochester the little ones have daily exercises of from 


* Translated from the German by Grorge W. Veprrz, M. A., Instruc- 
tor in the Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. Concluded 
from the Annals for November, 1899, page 455. 4 
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thirty to forty minutes each in articulation, lip-reading, 
language lessons, arithmetic, kindergarten work, sewing 
and knitting, drawing and modelling, sloyd or wood-work- 
ing, and then common games of children. In the oral 
schools, however, pupils of the same age have to pass four 
hours of the forenoon, with, perhaps, a recess of from fif- 
teen to twenty members, in the same room, and are bored 
and tortured with soul-killing exercises in articulation and 
the copying of a few letters and words. Under such cir- 
cumstances can it be astonishing that the pupils of Ameri- 
can schools distinguish themselves above their German 
cousins by a general mental activity and better breeding ? 
On one side we have an harmonious development of mind 
and body, a wholesome change, suited to the nature of 
children, from work to recreation, and from the acquisi- 
tiov of book knowledge to manual occupations ; onthe other 
side we have drill and soulless mechanism, a sort of train- 
ing diametrically opposed to child nature and calculated 
to destroy in the root the sprouting mental life of the 
child. On one side we find a union of all the various 
forces to give the deaf-mute complete possession of verbal 
language, to place him upon the culture level of his nation, 
and to make him a useful member of society; on the 
other side we only consider speech, and are satisfied to 
teach the deaf the art of speaking, and we hope, by this 
“almost divine occupation,” to “compel in everybody 
respect.” The Pure Oral method attempts to educate 
the deaf-mute in a language and by means of a language 
which he does not possess, and which, in many cases, he 
is unable to acquire in sufficient measure, and therefore 
this method, with the majority of deaf-mutes, leads to the 
miserable condition of a fool who would live on an income 
without having any capital. Only the brightest deaf- 
mutes and the semi-mute and semi-deaf manage to sur- 
vive this method, which on the other hand offers dull 
pupils almost nothing. Its use in the case of dull chil- 
dren cannot be too severely condemned. 


| 
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I do not doubt for a moment that the days of the Pure 
Oral method are numbered and that it must yield to a 
system in which the manual alphabet will have a promi- 
nent place. Again, I do not claim that even after the in- 
troduction of this innovation the ripe fruit will fall into 
our lap of its own accord; it will require, just as in the 
past, the exertion of all our powers in order to reach 
moderately satisfactory results. Even with the adoption 
of the best method we shall remain behind the Americans, 
for there are features there which are either entirely 
absent or can be imitated only imperfectly and with diffi- 
culty in Germany. Among these features I count, in the 
first place, the simple structure of the English language. 
In addition the course of instruction in many schools 
extends from twelve to fifteen years. During this time 
the pupils live under the same roof with most of their 
teachers, and this familiar relation which extends outside 
the school-room is of the greatest educational value to the 
American deaf. Finally, to all these advantages we must 
add Gallaudet College at Washington, which offers a 
higher education to the brightest deaf of the entire Union, 
and which, thus far, stands unique, since want of means 
renders a similar college simply a pious wish to the 
German deaf, probably for a long time to come. 

I therefore left the shores of the New World with a cer- 
tain faint-heartedness. Never has the question of the 
education of the deaf appeared more difficult to me than 
since my visit to the American schools. But at the same 
time tlie insufticiency 6f the Pure Oral method was never 
so clear in my mind, and never did I feel the necessity of 
a reorganization of the education of the deaf in Germany 
as imperiously as now, after the exciting impressions I 
received from the flourishing condition of the education 
of the deaf in the United States. 

But even in Germany very mueh has been done of late 
years for the education of the deaf. In 96 schools 6,600 
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pupils divided into 670 classes receive systematic instrue- 
tion from 721 teachers, most of whom had to pass an 
examination to show their fitness. Most of the schools 
boast of an eight-year course and are equipped with 
apparatus in such’a manner as to satisfy the most exact- 
ing demands. Under these circumstances I therefore 
think it at least hazardous everlastingly to ascribe the 
unsatisfactory results of instruction to unfavorable ex- 
ternal conditions. If with the present arrangements we 
are still unable to give the deaf at least a meagre ele- 
mentary education* there is danger that the authorities 
will lose confidence in our cause. 

The authorities have a right to expect that we shall not 
dreamily move on in old ruts, but shall search for ways 
and means to trade efficiently with the pounds entrusted 
tous. To perfect the methods of education is our first 
duty as teachers. It is for us to keep an alert eye that 
the whole system of instruction shall conform to the 
altered conditions of modern times... The conditions in 
most of the schools changed years ago, and the process of 
instruction and education must alter its form likewise. 

Even as late as ten or fifteen years ago, pupils entered 
school at the age of ten. To-day admission is granted at 
six or seven years, so that the schools now present a very 
different picture.t Six-year old children, most of them 
neglected both bodily and mentally, require very different 
treatment than those of ten or eleven. Most of our new 

*Even with an eight-year course we can expect only a meagre ele- 
mentary education. For it must be considered that we must bring our 
pupils to a point which hearing children have already reached on enter- 
ing school. In addition we must perform the work of the common school 
with children who have but four senses. Our task is therefore much 
more extensive than that of the common school. 

+ The number of the deaf is diminishing, but not so much as is gener- 
ally supposed. During the increase and growth of schools for the deaf 
in the seventies sufficient allowance was not made for the results of 


cerebro-spinal meningitis, which was epidemic in many parts of Germany 
in 1864-65. 
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pupils are, in fact, still incapable of instruction, for they 
lack that degree of mental stability which the arrange- 
ments of larger schools imply. These young children re- 


quire in many cases special attendance, they need different 
treatment in regard to food and clothing, and their day’s 
work should be of a different order from that of the older 
pupils. Under all circumstances we should therefore 
endeavor to prepare a preliminary stage for these children, 
following the American model, no matter whether we call 
it children’s home, kindergarten, or preparatory school. 
Altered conditions lend emphasis to the necessity 
of a reform in the educational system of the deaf. If 
the present process of instruction raised doubt in past 
years, it is simply criminal under existing conditions. 
It is monstrous to confine deaf children six or seven years 
old from. day to day in a school-room for four hours at 
a stretch, and to torture them with mechanical sound and 
speech exercises. It offends against all the laws of ped- 
agogy, human development, and humanity to attempt, 
under existing conditions, to base the whole process of 
instruction upon speech. In our case the words of the 
great Amos Comenius are singularly appropriate: “If 
we do not know how to attract the mind of the child with 
artful kindness, we shall certainly employ force in -vain.” 
The instruction in articulation and first lessons in lan- 
guage in vogue to-day do violence to the mind of the 
child. These little ones, six or seven years old, retarded 
as they are in their mental and physical development, do 
not yet possess that measure of self-control and attention 
which is necessary in order to grasp and imitate the ob- 
scure articulatory movements. To loose the tongue of 
the dumb is the highest and most difficult task we van 
impose upon a teacher. This task does not so much 
require special knowledge as love for the children com- 
bined with that gift from heaven, patience. And if this 
task is not undertaken with rare delicacy, if the teacher 
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attempts to accomplish with violence what he is unable to 
attain with patience. and long-suffering, then the budding 
soul of the child may close itself, and for years resist all edu- 
cational influences. The younger our pupils are on enter- 
ing school, the more unnatural is the Pure Oral method, 
and the greater the number of dismal failures. Any candid 
person must perceive and confess that these castaways 
may be compared with those hot-house plants which, when 
set out too early or otherwise maltreated, grow into the 
earth, instead of budding and striving toward the sun. 
The altered conditions of modern times render a thorough 
renovation in the educational process of the deaf an im- 
perious necessity. In this reorganization the larger 
schools especially must undergo rejuvenation, and break 
a path in the question of methods. 

Experience has shown that Mr. Vatter was correct 
when he asserted that deaf-mutes who converse exclu- 
sively in signs, and make these the medium of their 
thought and expression, fail in the use of verbal language. 
Inspector Stahm of Langenhorst is right when he says in 
his Course of Study that, wherever the sign-language has 
the upper hand, trying to teach verbal language is 
nothing more than pouring water into the sieve of the 
Danaides. In school the sign-language is always a hin- 
drance to verbal language, and, wherever this fox in the 
chicken yard is tolerated, schools are neither fish nor 
flesh; they are without method, no matter how em- 
phatically they assert their allegiance to the Pure Oral 
method. But most of our German schools are to-day 


_in this unenviable condition. How is this evil to be 


remedied ? 

From the preceding remarks the reader will entertain 
no doubt that, wherever the Pure Oral method is found 
impracticable, I recognize the sole means of salvation in 
the introduction of the manual alphabet. The introduc- 
tion of this form of verbal language will, however, meet 
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with greater difficulties than, at first thought, one would 
suppose. It would be useless to give the manual alpha- 
bet to deaf-mutes who think in the formless sign-language, 
for they would continue to think in signs as before and 
would spell the same jargon that they speak and write. The 
conventional sign-language has the power and injurious in- 
fluence to give the thought and language processes of the 
deaf a direction that cannot be brought into harmony 
with verbal language. The present generation of our 
pupils, which already thinks in signs, is virtually lost to 
verbal language. Those schools that are suffering from 
the sign pestilence must therefore be reorganized from 
the bottom up—that is, the new method must begin with 


the new pupils, measures being taken that these young 
pupils come as little as possible into contact with the old 


pupils using signs. 

The difficulties mentioned here might be overcome if 
the authorities would decide to establish primary schools 
or kindergartens. The little deaf-mutes might remain in 
these preparatory schools two or three years, and, if they 
were kept separate from the older pupils after they 
entered the regular institution, I believe the schools could 
be rid of the sign-language in seven or eight years. This 
is the only way left us to rejuvenate our schools and to 
bring the deaf to a command of verbal language. Any 
other plan, though accompanied with the most lavish 
expenditure of means, cannot produce so successful a 
result. 

The question as to the personnel of the teaching force 
in these preparatory schools is no less important. In 
some American kindergartens they employ deaf teachers, 
who are well qualified in many respects, most of them 
having been trained at Gallaudet College in Washington. 
Mr. Currier, of New York, regards hearing persons who. 
have deaf parents or brothers and sisters, and are 
therefore accustomed to associate with the deaf from their 
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earliest youth, as the best teachers. In Rochester they 
prefer for this purpose trained kindergartners and women 
teachers who understand nothing of the sign-language, but 
are skilled in the use of the manual alphabet. I regard this 
last choice as the best. At any rate, it is advisable to 
employ women teachers in the lower classes of our schools, 
more than has been the custom heretofore. What we de- 
sire for these little deaf children is to make them as suscep- 
tible as possible to instruction ; to remove their bashful- 
ness, and to strengthen their self-confidence and their confi- 
dence in their teacher. The art of the teacher in the 
lower classes consists more in descending to the level of 
his pupils than in raising them to his own, and this gift 
is possessed in a greater degree by the fair sex, especially 
young ladies of a cheerful disposition, than by sober, 
mature men. 

At the first glance into the lower classes of American 
schools, I recognized the employment of women teachers 
as an improvement, and as advantageous both to the pur- 
pose of education and to the school treasury. I therefore 
agree with Dr. Treibel, formerly Director of the Royal 
Institution at Berlin, when he says, in his report on the 
Milan Congress, that women teachers render efficient ser- 
vice in instructing deaf children, and that “in teaching 
the youngest pupils, to lead whom a kind hand is required 
more than anything else, they are of a pedagogic impor- 
tance that should not be underestimated. Experience and 
study have strengthened my conviction that women are 
especially adapted for the moral training and intellectual 
education of deaf children and that their more extensive 
employment in this Samaritan work will be followed by 
the happiest results.” 

A few words upon another question of the day. 

Lately more and more voices have been heard attack- 
ing the larger institutions and making them responsible 
for the general want of success. It is remarkable, how- 
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ever, that no one thinks it necessary to prove that the 
smaller schools are one iota better in their achievements 
than the large ones. Do they want us to believe that the 
children in the smaller schools really think in speech and 
that they do not use signs? According to statistics at 
hand, there are forty-one schools in Gefmany with less 
than fifty pupils (the average number of pupils is between 
thirty and thirty-one). Most of these schools are scarcely 
known, even by name. Is this obscurity an evidence of 
their magnificent achievements? Taking a luxurious 
school like that at Frankfort-on-the-Main* (formerly it 
was Riehen) as a model has been followed by the most 
unhappy results for the deaf of Germany, and is respon- 
sible for the entire misery of the present day. Has not 
history taught us often enough that the glory of such a 
schoo] may find its grave in that of its founder? The 
superiority of a majority of the smaller schools should 
first be demonstrated by facts and figures, and, after this 
has been done, no one will think hard of us if we seek 
a reprieve from the painful process of being hanged and 
quartered until we have proved, with our own eyes, the 
genuineness of the offered wares, and have been con- 
vinced that we no longer have a right to exist. 

The rash attempts that have been made to secure uni- 
formity of method in Germany have led to experiences that 
are certainly not calculated to encourage a continuation 
in the direction of smaller schools. It would be worse 
than thoughtless, if, in the face of the present general con- 
fusion, we should attempt to change conditions that stand 
on an historic basis, and that have, perhaps, more real 
value than all the rest. In the good breeding of the 
pupils the smaller schools may exhibit better results than 
the larger ones, but in educational results similar 


* In Frankfort the maintenance of a child costs about 1,000 marks ($238) 
annually, and in Riehen it was formerly the case, almost without excep- 
tion, that the pupils were semi-mute and semi-deaf. 
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proof is as yet wanting. In America the smaller public 
schools for the deaf strive toward enlargement, and look 
with envy upon, features which are practicable only in 
larger schools. Among these features I count above all 
the kindergarten, the classification of the pupils accord- 
ing to their capacity, gymnasiums and plunge-baths, more 
extensive instruction in manual occupations, drawing and 
modelling, gardening, and so forth. The largest German 
schools are already in the happy condition of being able 
to exhibit various features of this kind, and to abandon 
the advantages and conveniences resulting therefrom for 
theoretical phantasms would certainly be more than fool- 
ish. The larger schools, against which the cry is now 
raised, have thus far known how to accomplish their mission 
in full measure, and they will perform their task in the 
future yet more successfully if the authorities, as I do not 
doubt will be the case, will acknowledge the necessity of 
preparatory schools, and bring good will toward the estab- 
lishment of the same. This chance of progress should not 
be lost, and the method should be reformed according to 
the following principles : 

1. In order to bring the deaf to a mastery of verbal 
language in the shortest way, and to render the sign- 
language superfluous, separate instruction in speech and 
language should be maintained. 

2. The instruction in articulation and lip-reading should 
begin on entering school and continue through the whole 
course. 

3. Instruction in language should be based upon the 
manual alphabet and writing, and should precede instrue- 
tion in speech. 

4. The manual alphabet should be used as a means of 
instruction and intercourse during the whole school life, 
but in the upper classes it should be retired more and 
more in favor of speech. 

5. Pantomime, for purposes of illustration, should be 
used freely at all stages of the school course. 
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6. The conventional sign-language, however, should be 
rigorously excluded, and should neither be employed as a 
means of instruction nor tolerated as a medium of inter-_ 
course. 

7. Speech, finger-spelling, and writing are forms of 
verbal language, and all have the same end in view, viz., 
to give the deaf-mute command of verbal language, and 
therefore we have but one name for this method— Zhe 


Verbal-Language Method. 
J. HEIDSIEK, 
Instructor in the Breslau Institution, 
Breslau, Silesia, Prussia. 


THE EXAMINATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 


AmMonG the various causes that have contributed to the 
marked progress in the education of the deaf in Great 
Britain within recent years, a prominent place must be 
given to the ‘College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
which was organized fifteen years ago at the suggestion 
of Dr. Richard Elliott, of Margate, and the late Rev. Dr. 
William Stainer, of London. These gentlemen felt that 
one of the greatest needs for the success of the work in 
that country was properly qualified teachers, and they 
thought that the best way to secure such teachers would 
be to establish an organization which should offer examina- 
tions to test the fitness of applicants and grant certificates 
to persons who passed the examinations satisfactorily. 
Such persons were to constitute the membership of the 
College. The College was to be merely an examining, 
not a teaching body. The suggestion made by Dr. Elliott 
and Dr. Stainer was favorably received by the leading 
members of the profession in Great Britain, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry it into execution. The 
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first examinations were held in 1885. At that time the 
certificate was given not only to those who passed the 
prescribed examination, but also to all teachers who pro- 
duced evidence satisfactory to the board of examiners 
that they had taught the deaf successfully for a period of 
not less than ten years. Since then the certificate has 
been given, as a rule, only to candidates who passed the 
examinations, though a few instructors of unquestioned 
qualifications—for instance, Mr. J. A. Tillinghast, who 
came to the headmastership of the Belfast Institution 
with a diploma from the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College and with several years’ experience as teacher and 
superintendent—have been elected members of the 
College honoris causa. In addition to conducting yearly 
examinations and granting certificates the College has 
published Mr. Arnold’s “ Teacher’s Manual.” The services 
rendered by Dr. Elliott and Dr. Stainer in founding the 
College were recognized in 1891 by the presentation to 
them of portraits of themselves. 

The standard of special preparation for the instruction 
of the deaf aimed at by the College is reasonably high, as 
may be seen from the examination papers used last July, 
which are printed below. That the tests are rigidly 
applied may be inferred from the fact that of eighteen 
sxandidates in 1898 only eleven passed, and of twenty-one 
candidates in 1899 only fifteen passed. We should be 
glad to see some more definite requirements in the way of 
general qualifications, as, for instance, graduation from a 
university, college, normal school, or other educational 
establishment of high order, asa preliminary to examination 
in the specialty of instructing the deaf; the only require- 
ments of this kind are testimonials of good moral character, 
of educational ability, and of skill in teaching. Evidently, 
however, general qualifications are not disregarded, for it 
is stated that a candidate without a good knowledge of 
English and a fair general education, apart from acquaint- 
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ance with the specific subjects, could not pass. In the 
way of special preparation, candidates, in addition to 
passing the prescribed examinations, are required to have 
taught the deaf for a period of not less than two years 
under a teacher holding a certificate recognized by the 
College. No candidate is admitted to examination who 
is less than twenty-one years of age. 

The following books are recommended for study by 
those who intend to take the examinations of the College : 


The articles referring to the education of the deaf in the encyclope- 
dias. 

‘“*The Education of Deaf-Mutes, Teachers’ Manual,” vols. i and ii, by 
the late Rev. T. Arnold. 

‘* Deaf-Mutism,” by Dr. A. Hartmann; Baillitre & Co., Strand, London. 

‘** Deaf-Mutism,” by Dr. Kerr Love and W. H. Addison; Glasgow, 
James MacLehose & Son. 

Special courses of instruction for the deaf. 

‘The Organs of Speech,” by Von Meyer; Kegan, Paul & Co., Pater- 
noster Square, London. 

‘*The Movable Atlas, Tongue and Throat;”’ Baillitre & Co., Strand, 
London. 

‘* Teachers’ Handbook of Psychology,” by James Sully; Longmans, 
Paternoster Row, London. 

‘* Principles and Practice of School Hygiene,” by Dr. Carpenter; Joseph 
Hughes, Ludgate Hill, London. 

‘* Lectures on Teaching,” by J. G. Fitch ;, Cambridge University Press. 

**School Management,”’ by Joseph Landon; Kegan, Paul & Co., Pater- 
noster Square, London. 


. The examination is upon the following subjects : * 


a. The history of the education of the deaf and dumb. 

b. The principles of education generally. 

c. The method of teaching elementary language to the deaf. 
d. The method of teaching advanced language to the deaf. 


*“ Subjects a to e are compulsory for all candidates. All of the subjects 
may be taken by a candidate, and success in them will be recorded on the 
certificate, but marks will be given only for seven. In regard to subject 
é, the candidate may give, at his or her option, a lesson by either the 
Oral, Combined, or Manual method of teaching. Ifthe Oral or Combined 
method be selected. then subjects f and g will be obligatory, and marks 
awarded for the papers thereon. But if,the Manual method be chosen 
for the lesson, the subjects / and ¢ will be taken in lieu of the above, and 
marks awarded in similar proportion.” : 
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e. The practical instruction of a class (with blackboard illustrations), 
and viva voce examination by examiners. 

(f: The mechanism of speech with the anatomy and physiology of the 

organs. 

(y. The method of teaching articulation. 

(h. The making and understanding of signs. 

(7. The ability to read and use finger-spelling with facility. 

By permission of the College the questions used in the 
last examination, held at Derby in July, 1899, are here 
printed : 

A. 

Please put your nom de plume on top of each page.* 

(1) Write a short account of the earliest recorded instances we have 
of the education of the deaf and dumb; also give the names of some of 
those who devoted themselves to the work, and state what success they 
are said to have achieved. 

(2) Name some of the difficulties and obstacles the early teachers had 
to contend against, chiefly with regard to the adverse opinions of scholars 
and divines. Give instances. 

(3) Write out briefly what you know of the labors of the first great 
public teacher of the deaf and dumb, the Abbé de PEpéc; also of his 
German opponent, Heinicke. 

(4) Trace the gradual development of deaf-mute instruction in Britain 
from the time of Thomas Braidwood, who opened a school in Edinburgh 
in 1790, naming the principal teachers and institutions down to the 
present time, especially noting the great and rapid increase in the number 
of children, and also of teachers, during the past fifteen years. 

(5) State some of the important results to the cause from the labors of 
the Royal Commission. 

B. 

(1) Define as precisely as you can each of the following terms, and 
show how they are related: Education, Instruction, Discipline, Train- 
ing, Development. 

(2) What qualities can written examinations test, and what do they 
fail to test ? 

(3) Distinguish between rational and verbal memory, and illustrate by 
examples Fitch’s rule for deciding what should be learned by heart and 
what should not. 

(4) How should hasty temper and unpunctuality, or laziness and sulki- 
ness, be punished ? 

(5) What sort of (written) sketch should appear on the blackboard at 
the end of an object-lesson on one of these subjects: (a) Iron; (0) Coal: 
(c) The Ocean; and what is the best use to make of such a sketch when 
it is written ? 


* This request is repeated at the head of each series of questions. 
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C. 

(1) State what degree of importance you attach to language as a means 
of mental development, and give your reasons. 

(2) When and how do you teach the proper use of the definite article 
the? Give short sentences showing its varied use and meaning; and 
show, in your reply, how best to make a child discriminate in using a 
and the. 

(3) What difficulty have your pupils in distinguishing between ask and 
tell, touch and feel, lend and borrow, speak, tell, and say? Give typical 
sentences, such as you thiuk will best illustrate their use and modi- 
fication. 

(4) In teaching the present participle, what rule or method do you 
adopt to prevent your pupils from forming such sentences as ‘I am 
knowing you,” ‘I am seeing it,” or ‘‘I am loving my mother”? What 
distinction do you draw between such sentences as “ I saw him climbing 
a ladder,” and “I saw him climb a ladder ”’? 

(5) Take ‘‘ the potato” as the subject of a lesson for a class at the end 
of the third year. Give the lesson in extenso and point out those forms 
of expression to which you would draw the special attention of the class, 
stating your reasons. 

D. 

(1) Define what you understand by the term *‘ advanced language ”’ as 
applicable to deaf and dumb children ; state at what stage of instruction 
you think it should commence, and the point of progress you consider 
attainable by a pupil of fair intellectual capacity in the period of educa- 
tion contemplated by the Act (Blind and Deaf Children) of 1893. (14) 

(2) Independent of the method of instruction followed, what do you 
consider to be the subject of greatest importance in the education of the 
deaf and dumb? Why is this so? (6) 

(3) As regards the comprehension and expression of language-forms, 
are these concurrent and identical processes or what? Discuss the point 
and state the considerations arising in your mind therefrom. (13) 

(4) Why is the acquisition of language, and the power to use it readily 
and spontaneously, so much more difficult for a deaf and dumb child than 
a normal hearing one? What course would you adopt in order to try to 
minimise the disadvantages under which the former labors ? (11) 

(5) Select such phrases ih the following story, or expressions of an 
idiomatic character, as would appear to you, when relating the story, to 
demand elucidation. Explain your mode of affording such elucidation 
and what would give you the assurance of success. 


‘From ‘ Talks and Stories’ for the use of the deaf, by W. G. Jenkins.) 
The Cure of « Drunkard. 


Once there was a man who used to drink liquor and get drunk every 
few days. His wife often begged him to sfop drinking, and he promised 
todoso. He always said, ‘‘ I will, I will.” : 
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One day he was coming home drunk. He staggered along and acci- 
dentally fell into a well. He grabbed hold of the chain that drew up the 
bucket and shouted as loudly as he could for help. 

His wife heard him and ran to the well. She looked down into the 


well and there she saw her husband clinging to the chain. He called to 
her to pull him up. She took hoid of the handle and drew him up almost 
to the top of the well. Then she purposely let go of the handle, and the 
man dropped back into the well. He called to her again andshe answered, 
‘**T will, I will.” Then she pulled him again to the top of the well, and 
again she let him drop into the water. The man begged his wife to pall 
him out, because he was all wet and cold. She said, ‘‘I will, I will.” 
The man knew that she was punishing him for always promising to 
stop drinking liquor. He promised his wife to sign the pledge that day 
if she would pull him out. She finally pulled him out. He was angry 
at first, but he could not break his promise. So he signed the pledge 
and never drank liquor again. He found good work and attended to his 
business every day. His wife helped him as much as she could. They 
both worked hard and saved their money and in a little while they built 
a house. They had a happy home. The man used to say that his wife 
cured him of drinking liquor. He did not care if the people did laugh. 


F. 


(1) Describe briefly the action of the interior muscles of the larynx. 

(2) Indicate by a sketch the form and position of the epiglottis, and 
state its principal function. 

(3) Describe the position and function of the genio-hyo-glossus muscle. 

(4) Name the principal nerves and arteries of the larynx. 

(5) How is voice produced, of what modifications is it capable, and 
what constitutes speech ? 

G. 


(1) State the aims you would have in view in giving instruction in the 
elementary sounds of articulation, and say how long such instruction 
should be continued. 

(2) State whether any exercises should precede those on articulation, 
and, if so, describe them, and the purposes for which they are given. 

(3) Seleet three of the sounds which present the greatest difficulty of 
acquirement, and give your modus operandi of each of them. 

(4) State briefly what you know, by reading or experience, of the points 
of difference in the existing courses of articulation in use in schools for 
the deaf; what course you are yourself using, and what you think to be 
its special advantages. 

(5) Give an outline of the chief general difficulties met with in teach- 
ing articulation, and state how they may be successfully overcome. 


Nearly 300 ‘teachers have been examined by the Col- 
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lege during the fourteen years of its existence. The 
present list of enrolled members numbers 247. It includes 
nearly all the headmasters and other prominent instruc- 
tors of the deaf in Great Britain, as well as many of the 
younger teachers. In the appointment of new teachers 
and in the promotion to higher positions, the governing 
bodies of schools generally recognize the value of the 
College certificate by giving preference to applicants who 
have received it over those who have not. 

Would a similar scheme of examinations be desirable 
for American teachers of the deaf? We think that it 
would. It is, doubtless, true that the standard of qualifi- 
cations for teachers in this country is generally higher than 
it was in Great Britain fourteen years ago, and that con- 
sequently the need for such a course here is not as great 
as it was there; but no one will claim that all our teachers 
are as well qualified as they ought to be; too often persons 
receive appointments, even to high positions, who, how- 
ever excellent their qualifications in other respects, have 
had no previous training or experience in the specialty of 
teaching the deaf. The establishment of examinations 
and the granting of certificates under wise provisions, 
similar to those of our English brethren, and with the ad- 
ditional requirement, as a preliminary to the examination, 
of a diploma or certificate from some teaching establish- 
ment of a high order—preferably a university, college, or 
normal school, but, perhaps, also a high school or acad- 
emy—would have the effect to raise the standard of our 
work and to secure better instruction for the deaf children 


of America. 


E. A. F. 


A COMPARISON OF DEAF AND HEARING CHIL- 
DREN IN THEIR NINTH YEAR.*—I1. 


3. Tests in Manual Dexterity. 


Tue tests in manual dexterity were sufficiently simple 
to admit of exact marking. 

Test I consisted in stringing a set of kindergarten beads 
in a prescribed order of the six colors. The beads were 
placed helter-skelter in a small tin box, from which each 
was taken separately. ‘The average time occupied by the 
deaf children for this test was 3.4 minutes; that of the 
hearing, 7.1 minute. 

The same test extended to the seven selected deaf boys 
twelve years of age, showed the average time occupied, 
2.2 minutes. Seven hearing boys, selected as most 
promising by their teacher, from a sixth-grade school- 
room, occupied an average time of 2.1 minute. 

’ Test II consisted in piling a set of fifty-five dominoes 
in five columns, eleven in each, and returning them in 
order to the box. The average time occupied by the 
deaf was 4.3 minutes ; by the hearing, 6.9 minutes. 

The test extended to the twelve-year-olds gave an 
average of 3.4 minutes to the deaf and the same to the 
hearing. 

It will be seen that, though both deaf and hearing have 
gained dexterity in four years of school life, the hearing 
have gained far more. This is somewhat surprising, since 
the deaf use their fingers almost constantly about their 
school work ; at the same time, all of the hearing boys had 
actually handled dominoes in games, while most of the 
deaf had done so very rarely, if at all. 

Test III consisted in sorting in order of size a set of 
very small buttons, very nearly the same in diameter, no 


* Concluded from the Annals for November, 1899, page 412. 
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two being precisely the same. The average time occupied 
by the deaf for this test was 25 seconds, and by the hear- 
ing 30 seconds; moreover, three hearing children out of 
ten failed to place the buttons in the proper order; the 
deaf made no mistake as to size. This test was not given 
to the older children. 

In addition, the boys twelve years of age were required 
to turn the pages of a blank book and write their own 
initials upon each page; the average time occupied by 
the deaf was 44.2 seconds ; by the hearing, 46.4 seconds. 

The fourth test for the older boys was sewing ten 
buttons on a strip of cloth, two stitches to a button. The 
average time occupied by the deaf was 5.3 minutes; by 
the hearing, 7.3 minutes. 

Lest it be imagined that the chances here would be in 
favor of institution-bred children, I may state that not one 
of the deaf boys chosen had ever sewed on a button 
before, while three of the hearing boys claimed to have 
done a large share of their family sewing. 

The tests in manual dexterity were, all in all, and sep- 
arately, in favor of the deaf. The little deaf children 
were ahead of the little hearing children in every in- 
stance in point of rapidity and excelled them no less in 
point of accuracy. 

In the tests with the twelve-year-old children, the deaf 
were still generally ahead (actually so in every instance 
but one), but the discrepancy was not nearly so marked 
as with the younger children. Whereas the hearing boys 
of twelve were quicker than those of eight, they were 
also more accurate ; the deaf boys of twelve were also 
quicker than the younger ones, but could hardly be more 
accurate. In fact, no human efforts can excel the careful 
and paiustaking attention to detail ofthese little un- 
taught deaf children. Their constant fidelity to the one 
means of information open to them is pathetic in its 
patient unchildishness. I should not say that they lose this 
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attentiveness as they grow older, but gain rather in con- 
centration than observation. 


4. Tests in Observation and Memory. 

Finally I gave tests in observation and memory. 

The results showed that the trial was too simple to show 
the comparative ability of deaf and hearing children, since 
the memory of the former was not strained to the break- 
ing point. 

Test I consisted in placing ten small objects upon a 
table, leading each child past separately, telling him to 
note all the objects, then sending him to another room to 
write the names of all the objects he remembered. 

The average number of objects noted and remembered 
by the deaf was ten (10) ; that is, each child remembered 
every object. The average number written by the hear- 
ing was five and nine-tenths (5.9). 

With a second trial, the deaf children reached an 
average of 9.99; the hearing, an average of 6.6. 

The second exercise was more difficult, in that the ten 
objects were hung on a bangle-board, exposed about a 
quarter of a minute to the whole school, then covered. 

(1 gave the same test to two oral deaf classes—the first- 
year and the second-year—both containing sixteen chil- 
dren of the required ages. The average number of words 
handed in was eight and six-tenths. It is not to be 
understood that the lower average attained by the oral 
pupils reflects either upon their natural intellect or 
upon the: methods employed in their instruction ; but, no 
doubt, their effort, both at home and at school, to read 
the lips of their hearing associates has subtracted just so 
much from their observation of things about them. At 
any rate, they are not to be regarded as normal deaf 
children.) 

Test II consisted of three short and arbitrary collec- 
tions of letters presented to the children, then removed, 
and called for the next day. 
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The average attained by the deaf was once more ten 
(10); that by the hearing, four and two-tenths (4.2). 

Of course, all words learned by the deaf are, in fact, 
arbitrary collections of letters, since they never learn the 
laws by which sounds are combined into speech and 
represented in spelling. But this arbitrary letter memory 
could hardly be extensively developed during the first 
year of school life; hence the peculiar significance of 
these memory tests. 

The twelve-year-old boys had ten words uncovered 
before them, were allowed to study them one minute, 
then the words were erased and reproduced. 

This exercise was presented to a fifth-year deaf class 
and a fifth-year hearing class, also a sixth-year hearing 
class. This gave ten deaf children and seventy-eight hear- 
ing children of the proper age, viz., twelve years of age. 

The words were: “ rhinosceros,” “ schoolhouse,” “ run- 
ning,” “ anxious,” “ miserable,” “ angel,” “‘ happy,” “fog,” 
“bridge,” “snow-bank.” The average written by the 
deaf was ten (10); by the hearing, eight and seven-tenths 
(8.7). Not quite 50 per cent. of the hearing obtained ten. 

Not one of these tests had ever been tried before with 
either deaf or hearing classes. 

In the tests in observation and memory—both of 
objects and of words—both with eight-year-old and 
twelve-year-old children, but one result is apparent: the 
unquestionable, superiority of the deaf. The excellent 
spelling of the deaf as compared with that of the hearing 
is also significant. “We now perceive in what direction 
the education of the deaf has been going on while hear- 
ing boys are learning to run, throw, jump, and climb. 
The former have been learning to work in harness, while 
the latter have been learning independence of the whole 
adult world, 
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5. School Work of the Firsi Year. 


In a school for the deaf, about 350 words are used in 
the first year ; not merely learned, but actually wsed as a 
child uses spoken words—that is, read, spelled, and written 
in sentences. 

Grammatical symbols are introduced the latter part of 
the term for each part of speech, and a common exercise 
is to give the pupil a sentence-form to be filled out with 
appropriate words. These grammatical categories are 
real bonds of association in the mind of the deaf child— 
probably the only child that ever learns a language on 
grammatical principles. 

When I asked a fifth-year child for her vocabulary, the 
first sheets handed in bore the words I taught her four 
years ago, in groups of transitive verbs, intransitive verbs, 
prepositions, etc. 

I found it impossible to compare with the work just 
outlined the work done in the first year of a hearing class. 

The hearing child, having a language already at com- 
mand, can turn his attention to the matter of thought 
rather than its vehicle. His first year is devoted to 
learning to read rather than learning to write. 

The number of words which hearing children, five and 
six years of age, learn to know by sight, the first year, 
varies exceedingly with the teacher. No teacher of whom 
I made inquiries had previously kept any account. One 
primary teacher thought that her pupils learned about a 
thousand ; another ascertained, by actual count, that hers 
had learned two hundred and thirty (230). 

Sentence-forms and meanings of words are of course 
already learned by hearing children before school is 
entered. It seems as though the mere learning to read 
would be a trifling task compared with the work accom- 
plished in the deaf child’s first year ; but itis to be con- 
sidered that the latter is two or three years older, and 
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that his interest and effort are concentrated upon his 
school work in a manner unparalleled in a public school, 
where a child has a thousand distractions of paramount 
importance with his lesson. 

As is to be expected, the deaf form a characteristic hand- 
writing much younger than the hearing, though the latter 
enter school two years earlier. . 

The first-year deaf children “ weave,” “ prick,” etc., not 
only with precision and neatness, but also with taste and 
fancy, far beyond what I have witnessed with the hear- 
ing, but I made no actual comparisons. 

Perhaps I should mention one “ knack” which the deaf 
easily acquire, although it is as much a matter of acquire- 
ment with them as with others; this is illustrative draw- 
ing. 

The use made of drawing by the teacher in conveying 
ideas suggests to the child a means of making himself 
understood, and he comes to use the art something after 
the fashion of savage picture-writing. 

Features important to the matter in hand are exag- 
gerated to enhance their effect. 

The following is a fac-simile of a drawing presented to 
me one morning by a little boy who was accused of throw- 
ing stones at the pigs: 

FRANK ALBERT 


He is the boy whose feet are turned away from the pig- 
pen, in the path of righteousnéss, toward the school ; his 


companion, the real criminal, according to this record, 
had his feet resolutely set toward evil and his arm raised 
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and his fist clenched to hurl a stone, while the fingers of the 
artist, it will be observed, were so held that they could not 
possibly enclose a stone. (Albert drew the picture. 
Frank maintained that the names were misplaced.) 

In order to determine how far a deaf child’s vocabulary 
falls short of the normal standard, I asked two twelve- 
year-old children—a girl and a boy—to write out for me 
all the words they knew. The little girl forthwith sat 
down and wrote eight hundred words without stopping, 
excepting to eat.- The words are quite detached, with no 
discernible connecting thread. She then rose and handed 
me the paper, saying: “ That is all I ever knew.” Sub- 
sequent arguments induced her to add to her vocabulary 
240 words more. 

The boy’s list reached 965. 

Of course, such alist as this is not complete ; it simply 
shows the words floating on the surface of memory ; but 
it is probably far more nearly exhaustive than a hearing 
child’s list would be, since constant school-room practice 
keeps the linguistic attainments of the deaf always avail- 
able. 

Up to the present writing I have not been abie to pre- 
vail upon any hearing child to attempt to “write all he 
knows.” 

The school work of the first year in a school for the 
deaf begins at the very foundation of knowledge, so far 
beneath the ordinary first-year school work that the deaf 
child really never attains what the hearing child starts 
with. 

The learner is hampered by lack of communication, yet 
by interest in his work he really learns to read, write, and 
spell more words than the ordinary eight-year-old child 
two or three years in school can read, write, and spell. 
Beyond this acquirement the first-year work hardly 
reaches, for language drill constitutes nearly all the 


school work of the first years. 
ALICE J. MOTT, 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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DEAF MEN IN COLLEGES FOR HEARING MEN. 


On several occasions, especially in the Annals for Jan- 
uary, 1896, and in an address before the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, held at Philadelphia in the following 
summer, the writer has touched upon this subject. 

The positions assumed on all those occasions were the 
same, namely, (1) that any deaf man possessing a sufticiency 
of brains, money, and hardihood of spirit—by which is 
meant a measure of indifference to the fact that he would 


occupy a peculiar position and would sometimes stand in 
the light of others—might, with special assistance, pass 
through any college for hearing men and obtain its de- 
grees ; (2) that for this purpose it would make no essential 
difference whether or not the deaf man knew or used any 
means of communication other than writing ; and (3) that, 
while he would gain culture and a degree, he would also 


lose the chiefest pleasures and many indirect but most 
precious advantages of an ordinary college career. 

The writer believed these positions correct in theory, 
and they were sustained by the fact that he was personally 
acquainted with deaf men who had successfully pursued 
courses of study in colleges for the hearing, some of whom 
used neither speech, nor the manual alphabet, nor lip- 
reading, while others made more or less use of one or of 
all of these means of communication. 

For a number of years oral enthusiasts have claimed 
that deaf students taught by their method could, by virtue 
of speech and lip-reading, study in colleges for the hear- 
ing with but little handicap—almost as homogeneous mem- 
bers of the college community. This view is quite op- 
posed to that of the writer, which holds that, even when 
given every advantage of ability, money, and courage, the 
totally deaf man in a college for hearing men necessa- 


rily remains unique ; and that, lacking either one of these 
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advantages, his uniqueness becomes emphasized to the 
point of cruelty. 

A pure-oral graduate has now come forward with his 
experience, and it throws a great deal of light upon the 
question. This is Mr. A. Lincoln Fechheimer, a former 
pupil of the Clarke School. His experiences are narrated 
in a frank and interesting paper read by himself at the 
meeting of oral teachers in Northampton last summer. 
After leaving the Clarke School he prepared for college 
in various secondary schools for hearing youth, and then 
entered Columbia University, pursued the architectural 
course, and graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. 

His paper shows that Mr. Fechheimer is a young man 
possessing ability, money, and sufticient, though perfectly 
modest, self-confidence. The plan of education pursued 
by him was therefore a wise one. It is almost exactly 
the plan recommended by the writer to such students as 
he is in the article first-mentioned above. 

But does Mr. Fechheimer’s experience bear out the 
claims of pure oralists in other respects? Let us see. 
Was he a homogeneous member of the University? Far 
from it. Nothing in the paper is more evident than that 
he was sui generis—a special case, to be treated by special 
means among a thousand who were treated by ordinary 
means. The head professor of the course took special 
charge and oversight of him, laying out and inspecting his 
work, reading aloud his exercises to the class, writing out 
for him problems submitted orally to the rest of the class, 
selecting persons to assist him as hereafter described—all 
which functions, and others filled by this professor in this 
case, are functions that do not belong to a professor deal- 
ing with normal students. , 

Was lip-reading necessary or essential to the progress 
of this young man through this course? No, indeed. 
He realized at the start that it would not be. His plan 
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was to employ a stenographer to be his vade-mecum, to 
be forever at his side and act as ears and recorder for 
him. ‘fo this the professors might object; therefore the 
head professor picked out students to serve, for pay, as . 
“ coaches ” and hearers for him. These took down what- 
ever was said, submitted their versions to the proper 
professors, who, on finding them correct, handed them 
to the young man. He was so bright that he needed 
little or no “coaching,” but these Aearers were a neces- 
sity, and he had from one to four constantly serving him, 
except during the last few months, when no lectures were 
given. Moreover, the professor who “ wanted to make 
sure that he understood correctly,” wrote to him upon the 
blackboard. 

Without doubt, lip-reading was often a convenience 
to him, within its limitations. The manual alphabet, 
if mastered by these numerous assistants—a matter of 
a few hours’ practice—would have given him another 
means of personal intercourse often less conspicuons 
than lip-reading, much wider in range, and infinitely 
more certain, safe, and sure. With both means he would 
have been doubly able to receive intelligence up to 
a certain point, but neither nor both could be at all 
adequate to the position in which he was placed; for that 
the one thing needful was ears to hear in place of his own, 
which heard not. 

It is difficult to imagine a case that presents more 
clearly than this young man’s the uniqueness of the posi- 
tion occupied by a deaf man in a college for hearing men. 
Helen Keller, blind and deaf in a college for seeing and 
hearing women, would indeed be more dependent upon 
special assistance than this young man was, but the fact 
that such assistance would be indispensable is not so very 
much more patent in her case than in his. 

These experiences, therefore, go far to defeat the very 
object for which they are brought forward, namely, to 
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impel totally deaf students, trained to understand speech 
by vision, to enter colleges for hearing students, on the 
ground in part that such training will contribute largely 
to their progress and success therein. This young man 
had had the very best of such training, yet he was obliged 
to avail himself of special assistance in like manner as if 
he had never seen a school for the deaf. This young 
man deserves all praise ; he did well and finely, but other 
deaf men who make no pretensions to lip-reading have 
done the same, and that without the ample and ideal 
assistance that this young man happily could and did 
command and enjoy. 

This latest case markedly enforces the truth that to 
impel totally deaf men to enter colleges for hearing men, 
unless they are fortified by unusual energy, unusual ability, 
considerable money, and sufficient self-confidence, or to 
represent to them that lip-reading will render their success 
and progress in colleges for the hearing much more easy 
and practicable, is to launch them amid difficulties, un- 
happiness, and probable failure, and is therefore to 
assume a grave responsibility towards the student, the 


parent, and the state. 
AMOS G. DRAPER, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


NOTES ON MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING.—I. 


In beginning these occasional contributions to the 
Annals,I think it well to make a plain statement in regard 
to my position on the industrial question, my reason for 
attaching so much weight to it, and my understanding of 
the two terms most generally employed—manual training 
and industrial education or training. I am as favorable 
to industrial training as to manual training, each in its 
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proper place ; by which I mean that manual training, being 
the more general, should precede industrial training, the 
more particular. But I shall defer a more definite 
expression of opinion on this point to some future time. 

My reason for placing so much stress on all matters of 
an industrial nature is the important bearing they are now 
considered to have not only on the future welfare of both 
deaf and hearing persons, but on their education as well. 
Changes in industrial conditions and the lack of a practical 
tendency in education must be largely looked to for an 
explanation of the utilitarian views that are, as never be- 
fore, now permeating our national life. The great city 
has taken the place of the town, and vast manufacturing 
establishments with machinery have made extensive in- 
roads on hand labor. We buy very many things now 
that were formerly made at home or in the shop. So the 
use of the hand has been reduced almost to a minimum 
and the cramming of the head increased to a maximum at 
the expense of the power to think and act, which are at 
the very foundation of the making of a useful man or 
woman. It has been well said that “strength is organic 
rather than cumulative ”—that is, a living, active power, 
not an accumulation of more or less dead knowledge. 
For these and other reasons manual training schools, trade 
schools, and technical schools are becoming the order of 
the day. Of course, this does not refer to the schools for 
the deaf so much as to those for the hearing, since the 
former have generally made the preparation of their 
pupils for the practical duties of life one of their chief 
concerns. | Still there is room for improvement. 

There has been of late no little complaint on the part 
of teachers and advocates of manual training that, as a rule, 
the term “ manual training” is misused. ‘“ The commonly 
held idea,” says a recent writer, “of a manual training 
school is that it is an institutioh where the public pays 
for the apprenticeship of a young man or a young woman, 
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a purely private matter, paid for by public money. I do 
not blame a public, holding such an idea, for refusing to 
support largely such aschool.” The definition of manual 
training as adopted at the last meeting of the American 
Manual Training Association is as follows : 

Manual training is any form of constructive work that serves to develop 
the powers of the pupil through spontaneous and intelligent self-activity. 

The power of observation is developed through exacting demands upon 
the senses; the reason by constant necessity for thought before action, 
and the will by the formation of habits of patient, careful application. 

In general, put into practical application, this means, for 
the kindergarten, paper pasting, stick laying, cardboard 
construction, modelling, weaving, drawing, etc.; for the 
primary grades, mostly knife work and drawing for boys, 
and sewing for girls; for the grammar grades, bench work 
in wood and simple mechanical drawing for boys, and 
domestic science for girls ; for the high school, bench and 
machine work in wood and metal, mechanical, architectu- 
ral, and free-hand drawing, carving, wrought-iron work 


in the shop, ete., for boys, and domestic arts, cooking, 
housekeeping, etc., for girls. It is hardly necessary for 
me to remark that this work is highly educational and 
conducive to a most thorough training of hand, eye, and 


muscles. 

In his “ Talks to Teachers on Psychology,” in the Az- 
lantic Monthly for March, 1899, Professor William James 
has some good words for manual training schools. He 
Says : 

The most colossal improvement which recent years have seen in 
secondary education lies in the introduction of manual training schools ; 
not because they will give us a people more handy and practical for 
domestic life and better skilled in trades, but because they will give us 
citizens with an-entirely different intellectual fibre. Laboratory and shop 
work engender a habit of observation, a knowledge of the difference 
between accuracy and vagueness, and an insight into nature’s complexity 
and into the inadequacy of all abstract verbal accounts of real phenorh- 
ena, which once wrought into the mind remain there as lifelong posses- 
sions. They confer precision; because if you are doing a thing, you 
must do it definitely right or definitely wrong, They give honesty; for 
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when you express yourself by making things, and not by using words, it 
becomes impossible to dissimulate your vagueness or ignorance by 
ambiguity. They beget a habit of self-reliance; they keep the interest 
and attention always cheerfully engaged, and reduce the teacher’s discip- 
linary functions to a minimum. 

In order to show the efficiency of manual training, let 
me quote almost the exact words in which the principal 
of a manual training school compared his boys with those 
serving apprenticeships inshops. He declared that eighth- 
grade boys receiving six hours’ weekly instruction for six 
months demonstrated that they could do better and more 
intelligent work than young men who had been several 
years in the shops. 

I had intended to speak of industrial training or trade 
teaching, but so much space has already been taken that 


this subject is postponed to the next issue. 
WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE MIND OF AN UNEDUCATED DEAF CHILD.* 


Wao that cares to know the history of man, and how 
this mysterious being behaves under varying experiences, 
-has not dwelt on the life of a deaf child; has not inquired 
about the workings of its mind? Those who believe that 
the niind of a child, deaf from birth, remains absolutely 
isolatéd, and is powerless to form an idea until sent to 
school, may be brohd-minded enough to change their 
opinion after reading my story of the workings of a little 
deaf girl’s mind before it had ever been schooled and dis- 
ciplined. 

In a neat, but modest, kitchen sat a blue-eyed, fair- 
haired girl of about two years, gazing with a pensive face 


*The writer of this article was born deaf ; the incidents narrated are 
the recollections of her own childhood.—E. A. F. 
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upon the weeping mother who had just received a tele- 
gram announcing the sudden death of the grandfather. 
When the mother’s eyes, dimmed with tears, fell upon the 
inquiring child she made some gestures attempting to tell 
the sad news, and to say that she would attend the fune- 
ral. The child got the idea that the mother would go 
away, and said by natural signs, in an entreating manner : 
“Take me along with you.” Her request was granted. 

Little Lucy never realized her misfortune until one day 
she tried to speak loudly on the top of a shed, in imita- 
tion of a preacher whom she had seen once or twice 
preaching. Her voice was so loud and piercing that it 
could be heard a long distance, but yet no words were 
pronounced. The shadow of a figure behind her at- 
tracted her attention, and turning around she saw her 
mother hurrying into the house with her face covered 
with her apron. Lucy, to see what was the matter, 
came down hastily and followed her mother into her 
bedroom, where she beheld her deep in agony with her 
hands clasped in the form of prayer. The innocent child, 
not knowing that what she had done was the cause of 
her mother’s grief, tried to consoie her. How could the 
mother tell her? After a painful struggle she was forced 
to make the awful signs, “ You are deaf and dumb.” Did 
not this utterly crush Lucy? Toa child, the full extent 
of such a calamity could not be at once apparent. 

Owing to the inability of those surrounding to under- 
stand her feelings, which she tried in vain to express, 
Lucy turned to the lower species of animated nature, and 
often rejoiced with the lambs that bleat on the uplands 
or the cattle that reposed in the valley, or even with the 
living plants beside them that drink the bright sun and the 
balmy air. How she loved to seek the recesses of the 
woods where the wild strawberries were thickest, or where 
the white violets and the rarest flowers were hid! 
How she climbed. along the rocky sides of the glen, to 
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seek the best spot for a rustic meal and find in some nook 
mossy stones and banks of flowers for seats and tables. 
Just think of the wholly untaught deaf child who gazed 
wonderingly at the summer lightning flashing behind the 
chain of hills, or watched with many playful fancies the 
long gorgeous conflagration of the summer sunset. The 
expressions of the moon were always a thing of terror to 
her. 

I will now return to her associations with the living 
creatures of nature. She loved and treated them tenderly 
all alike. She would observe the little black-eved squir- 
rel, without disturbing him, while he cracked his nuts. 
She would visit the haunts of the moor hen, without caus- 
ing any consternation to her for her little black velvet 
progeny. Her chief companions were Rover, a large 
black dog; Pussy, a white and yellow cat; and Dolly, a 
bay horse with white spots. Perhaps you will smile at 
the thought of her ceaseless attempt to teach them a lan- 
guage, by which they could understand her. But she was 
rewarded by their fidelity to her, of which quality Pussy 
ungenerously manifested the least. 

One afternoon, as merry Lucy was trotting along the 
road after a fluttering butterfly, she met a group of 
boys, who were foolish enough to look down with dis- 
dain upon her. The thoughtless boys began to sneer and 
jeer at her, and to make ugly faces and gestures, which, 
like poisoned arrows, quivered long and rankled painfully 
in poor, sensitive Lucy’s heart. 

Before I proceed to describe how far these mere doings 
of folly galled her, I will give you an idea of her circum- 
stances. 

Her father was a well-to-do farmer. The mother, 
though she had been bending under the weight of cares 
and sufferings, was a woman of rare qualities, and she 
might have given more attentidn to Lucy if it had not 
been for her large family, to which she had to attend. 
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At odd times she would amuse her with picture-books 
and teach her, with ceaseless patience, to spell the finger- 
alphabet, and to write in the form of print, and to call 
persons by the first letter of their first names. 

She would encourage her to go into the society of chil- 
dren of her own age, and would go so far as to send her 
with older sisters and brothers to the country school-house, 
where she once displayed on her slate a wonderful mem- 
ory of the multiplication table. But yet Lucy felt a lack 
of glowing affection from her mother and all surrounding 
her, except her grandmother, who always stretched out 
her warm hands towards the child whenever she came to 
her. But nature was cruel enough to take from her the 
dearest soul that sympathized with her. 

I now come to where the agitated girl brooded over the 
sneers and jeers that she had received from the boys, and 
thought of the angelic smile and tender look of her dear 
grandmother, and sighed at the thought that she saw her 
no more. She thought again about her grandmother’s 
burial, and she wondered, in her mind, why she should 
be put so deep in the ground, and then fancied that she 
might be put so deep in order to give her the way to 
another world below. She had no conception of death. 
She often enjoyed dangerous plays with wild horses and 
cattle, and she would fearlessly jump from the highest 
top of a barn to a neighboring tree. 

“Yes, I shall see her!” she thought, “there must be a 
way to meet her.” She might have done better to try to 
amuse herself in the play-house, or divert her thoughts 
with games and toys; but everything had lost its charm 
for her. She pushed aside all toys, dolls, and picture- 
books. She wandered into the woods, and came to a 
creek, where she sat musing and wondering at the cease- 
less running of the water. All at once a light flashed into 
her mind. She asked herself, ‘“‘ Would it be possible for 
the stream to carry me along to where my grandmother 
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is?” She at last decided that it was the right path. No 
sooner had she come to this decision than she allowed 
herself to be guided by her strong imagination, and, after 
a short struggle in the creek, she began to be aware of a 
complete change. She saw, in the midst of the indistin- 
guishable mass of hurrying clouds, a speck of white, 
which gradually came to assume a distinguishable shape. 
It was a Bible of immense size and of white marble with 
gold print. It was then open ina graceful manner and 
held in some hand. Above it was the buge disk of the 
sun, whose splendor gave magnificence to the massive 
congregation of towering clouds. From this direction 
came a strange voice which sounded something like 
“Come in.” The horror-stricken child stepped through 
the clouds and beheld numberless figures, all in white. 
No resemblance of the desired person was seen ; a bitter 
disappointment overcame the child, and she began to sob. 
The vision soon vanished ; the visitor awoke. The vision 
had been only the working of the mind of the drowning 
girl. 

Perhaps you wonder how the girl could get such ideas. 
Well, she had repeatedly looked at the Biblical pictures 
and thought of them over and over again. As to the 
words, ‘Come in,” the child was really not totally deaf ; 
she had probably got the faint idea of sounds from the 


grandmother, who had often tried to speak into her ear. 
SADIE E. GRIFFIS, 
Albion, Pennsylvania, 
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THE IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF AN 
UNEDUCATED DEAF CHILD. 


I ama member of the class termed congenital deaf- 
mutes, although the plain letter of the term does not 
answer my case exactly. At four months of age I was 
taken sick with what kinsfolk diagnosed as malarial fever, 
and was at its mercy four or five months, at the end of 
which time it left me as 1 am to-day. 

Inasmuch as I could hear as well as any one else, even 
whistles at a distance, before the beginning of the attack, 
my friends thought that an overdose of quinine prescribed 
by an attending physician’ had something to do with the 
loss of hearing. I can hear and distinguish loud sounds 
of any kind, except the singing of birds, the ringing of 
small bells, whistles, and the like. Besides, I have learned 
to speak a good many words where they have not the 
letters c, g, k, g, or 2, requiring to be so pronounced. 

How old I was when I first came to realize my present 
physical condition I do not remember. But I knew it 
for a long time before I went to school, whither I went 
for the first time at the age of nine years and eight months. 

1 had at home a sign-language adapted especially for 
me, entirely home-made and very easy to understand. 

The following are imaginations and impressions of 


mine prior to going to school. 


There lived up in the sky one person who was to me 
a great mystery except that he could never die and could 
never be seen. I had been so taught by friends familiar 
with my sign-language. They said that we, when up 
there, would not have to eat, drink, sleep, and be sick 
and die, and would have wings to fly with. I remember 
to have once asked if I would go there, upon which they 
said yes, if I were a good boy. At another time I wanted 


to know whether we would be allowed to use tobacco in 
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any form in heaven, to which a friend answered in the 
affirmative, remarking that one chew thereof would be 
lasting. This was particularly gratifying to me, as I was 
at that time learning the nasty habit on the sly. 

I was very fond of looking at pictures in books and on 
cards. Among these were certain illustrations represent- 
ing the scenes of the world of eternal burning fire, and 
down there was the ugly-looking man having two horns 
on his head and a long tail, and in his hands a pitchfork 
with which to throw bad people into the fire. Being 
anxious to know all about such strange things, I asked 
my friends, who were experts in the use of my language, 
what they were, at the same time pointing at such and 
such figures in the pictures. They explained that ‘‘ deep 
in the ground” was fire burning “day and night ;” wicked 
people would be pitched over into such a furnace to be 
roasted, with no relieving death to them ; swearing, fight- 
ing, stealing, drinking, etc., called for the punishments of 
the “deep ;” and the “horns and tail” would pour melting 
lead into the throats of such people. These pictures 
were, for the most part, the instruments that formed my 
idea of the abode of the wicked after death. 

As I considered myself far from being a good boy and 
was frightened by the fear of being so punished, I kneeled 
down at bed time and prayed God to make me a better 
boy and to let me be with him all the time, and not to 
let the “ horns and tail” have me. I would go on to say 
that I hated the latter on account of the cruel doings prac- 
tised by him, and that I liked God because of his being 
good and not like the evil one. The signs expressive of 
such awful objects as were represented in the pictures oc- 
cupied my mind while praying, but were not accompanied 
with the movements of my arms as required by signs in 
conversation ; a shake of the head for “no” concerning 
the devil, and a nod for “‘ yes” ¢oncerning God. In other 
words, I employed in my head such signs as to indicate 
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exactly what I had already seen and heard. For “ God” 
I knew no word, but, with my index finger, pointed up to- 
wards the sky. With this I acquainted my playmates. 
They were curious to know how I prayed. ‘When I tried 
to show them, they laughed so heartily as to hurt my 
feelings and I never prayed for them again. However, 
one said that I was a good boy and would go to heaven. 

Sometimes, in order to affirm positively what I had to 
say, | would swear by “the sky” by moving my index 
finger on my breast in the form of the cross and then 
pointing towards the sky. 

While practising the prayer referred to, something 
within me guided me to do what I thought was right and 
not to do what was wrong. I had been making some 
money by selling rags, iron, bones, ete., to a junk house, 
money-making being my great ambition. I happened to 
find in a neighbor’s yard a piece of old iron heavy enough 
to realize a sum of ten or fifteen cents; but when I was 
just about to take it away conscience all of a sudden held 
me_so that I could not do it, telling me that “the sky ” 
was watching me and would let the “horns and tail ” 
pitch me into the fire with his fork if I did it. 

As to counting money, I knew only the number of cents 
up to not more than fifty. I was ignorant as to how 
much one big silver dollar was worth, but knew it was 
much more than fifty cents. I always referred to such 
dollars as big round pieces by using the thumb and index 
finger in, describing half a circle or holding them up in 
C-shape. The coppers were represented by narrowing 
down to a smaller circle or an o-shape. For instance, 
one said his suit of clothes was bought for ten “ C’s,” and 
I always asked my parents for one or five “ o’s”’ for candy 
or apples. 

Some dreams that I remember to have had were pleas- 
ant and some others not so. Here is one too graphic to 
forget: Angels flying together in a g-oup up in the air 
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and singing such sweet music as I had never heard be- 
fore. In another I jumped up into space and stayed there 
for a moment far from the ground where my playmates 
were, and carried myself in a curved direction for quite a 
long distance, at the same time laughing and wondering 
at the inability of the boys to jump likewise and catch 
me. The particulars of the others I cannot recall ; my 
dreams were very few and far between. 

That the sun was a ball of fire was one of my ideas that 
proved to be correct. Of the moon I knew nothing, ex- 
cept that it was not so warm as the central body of burning 
fire and was a very beautiful thing to look at. The stars 
were the candles lighted by grown angels at sunset and 
extinguished at sunrise, and rain was produced by little 
angels pouring water down out of the sky out of watering- 
pots. The idea of both these, however, I formed from 
certain pictures found in an almanac. As to snow and 
wind, I have no recollections. However, 1 had seen a 
picture which represented the wind as caused by small- 
sized bellows in the hands of little angels. 

I was quite fond of looking at the sky, and very often 
did I wonder if it ran down to the earth (the horizon). I 
had also thought that I would like to take a walk thither 
and touch it with my own hands and find out what it was 
like. I had asked a playmate to accompany me, but we 
never went. 

Lightning and thunder I dreaded much more than any- 
thing else. I knew the former to be very dangerous, kill- 
ing any person whom it struck. In the midst of a storm 
I used to hide under a bed, believing that there I would 
be safe. JI would not hold in my hands anything metallic 
which might attract a flash. 

Not infrequently did I wonder if the black smoke issu- 
ing from chimneys on a clear day would go to one place 
in the atmosphere so as to form such black clouds as we 
often see. 
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Sometimes I told lies in order to escape a much-dreaded 
whipping. Once, while out visiting in the country with a 
first cousin, I was, against her wishes, trying to chop 
wood, when the ax accidentally cut one of my toes. I 
told my cousin that I had struck the toe against a sharp 
chip, thereby causing the cut. But she asked if the ax 
did it, whereupon I said “ no” with as strong emphasis as 
I could. Thus the intended punishment was — and 
I congratulated myself as being clever. 

I knew Sunday by people not being at work and going 
to church morning and evening, and children going to 
Sunday-school, and also by means of counting the number 
of days to distinguish the days of rest from the work days. 
I was accustomed to go to the Sunday-school and now 
and then to church, where I liked to hear music, which 
rose and fell in measures loud and low. I do-not know 
whether I ever had any idea of what a church was, but, 
as far as I can remember, the playmates said that people 
going to church would go to heaven, and those who did 
not go would go down to the “ deep.” 

Playing and working were my pleasures. On Sunday 
I knew it was wrong to work, but whenever my com- 
panions were playing I could not resist taking part. One 
Saturday I made myself a kite (by the way, I was a good 
hand at carpentering), and that day there was no wind, 
at which I was disappointed. The following morning 
was so lovely and there was such a fine breeze for kite- 
flying that I made up my mind to avail myself of such a 
good chance, notwithstanding my knowledge that I ought 
not to do it on this holy day, because I thought that Mon- 
day might not have such good wind. Out in the yard I 
went and soon the kite had gone up, and I was thus enjoy- 
ing myself a good deal when I saw father coming home 
from my aunt’s house. I thought he was at church. So 
sudden and unexpected was his coming that I at once cut 
the string and let the kite fly away for fear of that hated 
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whipping by father. And I was very glad when he seemed 
not to know at all what I had been doing. 

I knew when Christmas Day was near by the display 
in shop-windows, several weeks before, of such things as 
are appropriate for the gay season; and that it would 
take place to-morrow by the tin-horn blowing and the 
exploding of all kinds of fireworks on Christmas Eve. I 
always thought Santa Claus was a real man. On Christ- 
mas Eve I took a slip of paper and a pencil to father to 
write for me, telling the good old man what I wanted him 
to give me. Then I sent the letter up the chimney, and 
ran out in the yard to see if it would go out of the chimney. 
I did not see it, so I believed it had gone to him, and 
was consequently in high spirits. On retiring I fastened 
a stocking to the mantel with innocent confidence that 
my request would not prove fruitless. I had asked 
mother to lend me her biggest stockings, but she said no. 
She made us all hang up our own. I had decided to lie 
awake until I had seen Santa Claus coming in and going 
out, but fell into a sound sleep. Having been awakened 
early in the morning, I ran as fast as my legs could take 
me to the mantel, where I found my stocking stuffed 
unusually large, but was sometimes disappointed in not 
receiving one or two things desired. Once my brother, 
a cousin, and myself were celebrating the day by firing a 
gun used by my father in the late civil war. It was now 
brother’s turn to fire, and, in reloading, the iron ram-rod 
could not be pulled out of the barrel; and, after vain 
efforts at it, he started to shoot. I ran off from him, 
expecting that the gun would explode like a cannon fire- 
cracker and kill him ; but the rod simply darted into the 
ground, and I wondered why the gun did not explode. 

I had no love for colored boys. I once threw a pen- 
knife, with a blade open, at one’s legs. This was reported 
to my mother, and in consequence I was expecting a 
whipping by my father. With a view of escaping it; I 
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went to bed about the time he stopped work for the day, 
but without perfect assurance that he would let me alone. 
As soon as I heard his step on the porch I closed my 
eyes in such a manner as would convince him that I had 
really gone to sleep. But he was not to be fooled. 
Whipping over, I was asked to return to him the knife 
which I had hidden somewhere at home. Some time later 
it was given back to me on condition that I would not do 
such a thing again. 

I knew something about the effects of drinking whiskey. 
One day I had no appetite for dinner. I knew where 
some whiskey was kept, and I thought I would take a 
drink just for fun—particularly to feel the effects of it. 
I found the stone jug in a closet. Mother’s absence in 
another room furnished me a good chance to get it 
unseen, and I drank, say, one tablespoonful without 
having it sweetened, as [ was in such ahurry. It burned 
my throat, which I did not know it would do, and it was 
so hot I ran to the kitchen safe and ate something to 
relieve the burning and to destroy the odor on my breath. 
Presently I had funny feelings in my head. When I 
noticed mother was watching me, I imagined she knew it, 
and, thinking that I was becoming tipsy, I asked her to 
let me go to my aunt’s. Being afraid that my aunt would 
find out what was the matter with me and inform mother, 
I went to a playmate’s instead, hoping he would not 
notice my condition. I told him that my head ached, 
but said nothing about the drink, and I wanted to sleep 
for a while. He kindly took me to his room, and I did 
not get up until just before nightfall, when I felt much 
better. Now, I thought no one knew it, until breakfast, 
when my father said, to my surprise, that if it ever 
occurred again that old acquaintance, the rod, would 
visit me. 

Those who ate with hats on, especially in the house or 
shade, I always regarded as being ignorant and bad 
people. 
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I thought that God forbade the throwing on the ground 
of eatables, except to dogs. Whenever I had anything 
left in my hands, after I had eaten enough, I would wait 
or look for a dog to give it to. I was once at an aunt’s, 
where I had to throw a biscuit into a slop bucket for a 
negro’s hog, as I could not find a dog in her neighbor- 
hood, and thought this would not offend God. 

I had remarked to a playmate that my father’s memory 
was not good to remember what I had asked for and 
which he said he would do, and that mine was better, as 
I could not forget anything done and to be done in the 
course of time. The playmate then said that old people’s 
memories were not good as compared with ours. 

One winter night an uncle took me along with him to 
church. I was under the impression that we were on the 
way to our own church. Nearing it, I noticed no lights 
there, to which I called his attention, expecting that he 
had been misinformed. But he said he was going to 
another church, where I was surprised to see a man 
preaching in the pulpit in a manner totally different from 
that of those who only spoke. The man used a sign- 
language wholly new tome. The uncle then explained he 
was a deaf and dumb preacher, and asked if I understood 
his signs, to which I answered negatively. 

Once returning with a playmate from a railroad shop, 
where I had carried my ‘uncle’s dinner, we met on the 
street a little boy whose sad looks excited my sympathy. 
I inquired what was the matter. The friend said that the 
boy’s father had driven him from home two days before, 
and that his mother had in vain begged him not to do 
so. I felt sosorry, Ll offered the boy things in my uncle’s 
dinner-basket to eat, when he said he had just dined, and 
that his mother allowed him to come home and eat during 
his father’s absence. Leaving him, I remarked that his 
father would go down to “the deep,” and his mother was 
good and kind, and would go to heaven. The friend tin- 
hesitatingly agreed with me. 
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Once I played a trick on an old man who kept a con- 
fectionery shop. I thought that one stick of chewing- 
gum was not enough for a cent. So I asked him for two 
sticks, at the same time holding one copper behind my 
back so as not to let him see how much I had. As soon 
as I got safe hold of the two sticks I pitched the penny 
on the show-case, and ran away, knowing that he was too 
old to chase me. 

There was but one spelled word I knew before I went 
to school. It was “ice.” I learned it from observing the 
signs on ice wagons. One day I wanted to make some 
coppers, so I asked mother for a nickel, with which to 
bny some ice. I put the ice in a box of sawdust to pre- 
vent its melting. I then got a small piece of a plank and, 
without assistance, painted on it “ICE,” and set it up in 
so conspicuous a place as to attract the neighbors’ atten- 
tion. After several hours had passed, with no sale, I 
became discouraged and tore the sign down. 

Father took a daily morning paper. When he asked 
me to bring him the last paper, I always depended on the 
smell of the printing ink on the latest one, which was 
stronger than that of the older ones. I never failed to 
bring him the right paper. When mother told me to 
bring some old ones I always chose those which had lost 
the smell of the ink. 

Once a woman had bought some vegetables from my 
mother and mother could not change the money. She 
told me to go with the woman to a store and get the 
change. Returning from the store, I stopped at another 
and bought an apple, which I ate before reaching home. 
Mother counted the money I brought and asked if I had 
bought and eaten anything. No, said I, and added that 
the money was all that the lady handed to me at the store. 
But she did not believe me. I denied, as strongly as I 
could, and finally told her to look at my mouth. Brother 
declared he smelled the juice of the apple. She said it 
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did not matter, but she only wanted to know if I had 
done so. At last I confessed, and all laughed. 

I learned that I was soon to be sent to school “far 
away.” I protested, in vain, that I did not want to go 
there. Then I decided to destroy my own life, and im- 
agined that if I were to swallow a large quantity of granu- 
lated sugar I would die in a day or two and that it would 
be too late for a doctor to save my life. This idea came 
from the fact that my people had often said that to eat 
too much candy would make me sick and would result in 
my death. I stole the sugar from the kitchen safe and 
went to the garden, where I wanted to die. I had eaten 
only one-fifth of a cupful, but it was much too sweet, and 
I changed my mind and did not want to die so soon. I 
was now anxious to go and learn how to read and write. 
This was about a month before school opened. When 
ready to start for a two-hunudred-mile ride, my mother 
embraced me and kissed me, with her eyes full of tears. 


I was in high spirits and laughing, and asked sister what 
it meant, as it was strange to me, when I thought that she 
should rather rejoice that I was now off to school. She 
explained that 1 was going too far away to return for 
“many days,” and that mother could hardly give me up, 
but she knew that it would be all for my good. And so 
it proved. 


ARTHUR G. TUCKER, 
Buck, West Virginia. 


THE LEARNING OF PRINT BY THE DEAF- 
BLIND. 


Ir is not generally known what a very easy task it is for 
. the deaf-blind to learn a second or third print after having 
learned the first one. Helen Keller and Linnie Hague- 
wood learned all prints so long since, and without note 
being taken of the exact time required, that they are hardly 
available for exact proof on this, and I therefore tried 
Katie McGirr (at the Fanwood school) to get the exact 
time required. She originally learned the “ Moon” type, 
then the English Braille, and then the American Braille. 
The Moon is distinctively different from all other types, 
and is specially fitted for those who lose sight late in life. 
But the two Brailles agree in being “ point” systems, the 
letters in both being formed of dots in two vertical columns, 
the maximum being threedots high. In New York point 
there are three columns, each two high, at the maximum 
number of dots used. Katie’s reply to my enquiry of how 
many hours it took her to learn to read the New York 
point is: ‘‘ You ask me how many hours it took me to learn 
the New York point. I will tell you; it took me altogether 
an hour and a half, I think, but, of course, as I cannot see 
the clock, I may be mistaken.” As she certainly learned 
at one sitting, the hour and a half cannot be far out of 
the way. Katie’s teacher confirms the accuracy of her 
statement, having specially noted it and having made a 
careful ‘analysis of study hours, ete. Of course, Katie did 
not learn the point in that hour and a half so that she 
could read it as freely as either Braille, as practice is 
required for that, but she learned it so that she could 


read it. 
W. WADE, 
Oakmont, Pennsyloania. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


Tue ‘‘ Methods of Instruction ” named in the preceding Tabular State- 
ment may be defined as follows: 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the comprehen- 
sion and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools ; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

II. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The manual alphabet and writing 
are the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the prin- 
cipal objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the com- 
prehension and use of written language. Speech and speech-reading are 
taught to all or part of the pupils in some-of the schools recorded as fol- 
lowing this method. 

Ill. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech 
and speech-reading, as well as mental development and written language, 
is aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the extent to 
which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, 
and also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech and 
speech-reading in the course of instruction; but they are differences 
only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is de- 
veloped and improved to the greatest possible extent, and, with or with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly 
through the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. The aim 
of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking 
people instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded as 
very important, but mental development and the acquisition of language 
are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in many cases 
mental development and the acquisition of language can be best promoted 
by the Manual or the Manual Alphabet method, and, so far as circum- 
stances permit, such method is chosen for each pupil as seems best 
adapted for his individual case. Speech and speech-reading are taught 
where the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor expended, 
and in most of the schools some of the pupils are taught wholly or 
chiefly by the Oral method or by the Auricular method. 


INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 
The ‘‘ Industries Taught” in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 


designated by abbreviations in the preceding Tabular Statement, are: 
79 


80 School Items. 


Art, Baking (Bak.), Barbering (Bar. ), Basket-making (Bas.), Blacksmith- 
ing (Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Bricklaying (Bk.), Broom-making (Br.), 
Cabinet-making (Cab.), Calcimining (Cal.), Carpentry (Car.), Chalk- 
engraving (Ce.), Cementing (Cg.), Chair-making (Ch.), China -painting, 
(Cp.), Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modelling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), Drawing 
(Dra.,, Dress-making (Dr.), Embroidery (Em.), Engineering (En.), 
Fauecy-work (Fan.), Farming (Fa.), Floriculture (Fl.), Gardening (Ga.), 
Glazing (Gl.), Harness making (Ha.), Hatf-tone engraving (He.), House- 
work (Ho.), Horticulture (Hor.), Ironing (Ir.), Knitting (Kn.), Manual- 
training (Man.), Mattress-making (Ma.), Millinery (Mi.), Needlework, 
Painting (Pa.), Paper-hanging (Pap.), Plastering (P].), Plate-engraving 
(Pe.), Photography (Ph.), Printing (Pr.), Sewing (Se.), Shoemaking 
(Sh.), Sloyd (Sl.), Stone-laying (St.), Tailoring (Ta ), Typewriting (Ty.), 
Venetian Iron Work (Ven.), Weaving (Wea.), Wood-carving (We.), 
Wood-engraving (We.», Wood-turning (Wt.), Wood-working (Ww.), and 
the Use of Tools. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Albany School.—Miss Carrie Freck, a teacher in this 
School for the past three years, has resigned to teach in the 
New York Institution for Improved Instruction and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Marti K. Wilson. 


Arkansas Institute-——Three large temporary frame struc- 
tures and two brick additions are nearly completed and the 
school is expected to open on the third of January, 1900. 
Suitable buildings have been rented for the Colored Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Emma Dora Branson, a graduate of this Institute and 
a teacher here for the past two years, was accidentally drowned 
near her home on the 7th of September last. As a@ pupil she 
was distinguished for the excellence of her character and the 
loveliness of her disposition, and as a teacher of little children 
she was unusually successful. 

Boston School.—The Boston School for the Deaf was incor- 
porated May 3, 1899, and opened about December 1. The 
teachers are Sisters of St. Joseph who have been trained in 
the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution and have made pro- 
longed visits of observation to other schoels. Accommoda- 
tions are available for twenty boarding pupils and twenty day 
pupils. The Oral method of instruction is followed. ‘ 
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Chefoo School.—Mrs. Mills’s school for deaf boys in Chefoo, 
China, is still carried on successfully with the aid of a native 
helper. The means of support are derived almost wholly 
from American and British sources, chiefly the deaf and their 
friends. Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Superintendent of the West- 
ern New York Institution, Rochester, New York, in whose 
school Mrs. Mills was formerly a teacher, is glad to receive 
and forward any money that may be contributed. 

Chicago Day-Schools.—Miss Emma D. Knox, Miss Mar- 
garet V. McKee, and Miss Catherine Martin have been added 
to the corps of teachers. 

The “ Little Deaf Child” League has published a booklet 
of quotations, which is sold for 35 cents, for the benefit of 
the summer work for the deaf children of Chicago. Orders 
for the booklet may be sent to Miss Mary McCowen, 6550 

Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Cincinnati Oral School.—A kindergarten class has been 
organized under the instruction of Miss Bessie A. Tucker, 
who graduated several years ago from the Cincinnati Normal 
School and took a course of training for kindergarten work 
at the McCowen School last year. 

Physical exercise of all kinds is madea more prominent feature 
than formerly. Considerable field work is done by the entire 
School. Visits are made once a month by the intermediate 
classes to factories and other places of interest, such as the 
Commercial newspaper printing office, the Art Museum, the 
city water works, the Cuvier Club Museum, ete. A system of 
rotating classes has been introduced. The vertical method of 
writing has been introduced. Soup is now served for luncheon ; ; 
formerly the pupils had only cold lunches. 

The Sduthwestern Ohio Parents’ Association to Promote the 
Education of the Deaf holds its meetings at the School the last 
Friday of every month. The exercises this year include lec- 
tures by Dr. Louis Grossman on “ The Receptive Condition 
of the Pupil,” Dr. Robert Sattler on ‘The Development of 
Hearing,” and Dr. C. R. Holmes on “The Causes of Deafness 
and Preventive Measures.” The last Friday of every month 
is also made a visiting day for parents and citizens interested 

in the work. The regular program is set aside and the exer- 
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cises are explained to the visitors, or the method of teaching 
any special subject is shown upon request. 

Clarke School.—The Gilmore Gymnasium, the gift of the 
grandparents of one of the pupils of the school, mentioned 
in the June number of the Annals, has been completed and 
equipped and is now ready for use. 


Cleveland Day-School.—Miss Minnie C. Krause, a graduate 
of the Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed teacher of the kindergarten class, and Miss Maud 
Parker, a graduate of the Cleveland Art School, teacher of 
drawing. 

Florida School.—Misses May and Robina Tillinghast have 
been elected to fill the places of Mr. Harry Reed and Miss 
Mabry, the latter resigning on account of ill health. In the 
Negro department Miss Mamie Mayes has been elected as an 
additional teacher. 

A new building for the negroes was completed during the 
vacation, and a number of improvements were made in the 
buildings and grounds.. The laundry-room was enlarged and 
a new storeroom built. 

Fredericton Institution.-Miss Hattie May Northrop, of 
Apohaqui, has been added to the corps of instructors. The 
services of Mr. Percy H. Smith, of St. John, a graduate of 
the University of New Brunswick, have been secured as col- 
lector for the Institution. 

Illinois Institution.—Dr. J. H. Brown, a valued teacher, has 
resigned his position in consequence of impaired health. Mr. 
Arthur B. Fairbank, who graduated with distinction several 
years ago from Illinois College, and has been boys’ supervisor in 
the IMinois School for a year and a half, will take charge of Dr. 
Brown’s class for the remainder of the year. Mr. Philip Read, 
a recent graduate of Illinois College (a son of Rev. Frank 
Read, and a brother of several teachers in the profession), 
. succeeds Mr. Fairbank as supervisor of the boys. 

A pamphlet giving the titles of recent additions to the 
library has recently been published ; it will be mailed to any 
address upon application. 


Keeler Class.—Miss Sarah Warrer Keeler, for nearly twenty- 
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seven years a teacher in the New York Institution for Improved 
Instruction, and for eleven years teacher of the Keeler Class ”’ 
in New York city, died September 13,1899, of apoplexy, caused 
by over-study. She had abandoned the work of teaching the 
deaf for the study of the law, though she still had private 
pupils, and shortly before her death had been graduated from 
the Law Department of the University of New York. She 
was an able and successful teacher,and had many friends both 
in and out of the profession. 

Louisiana Institution.—The opening of the school was 
postponed until November 14 this year on account of yellow 
fever. The statistics given in our Tabular Statement relate 
to the pupils present November 20. ; 

Mr. C. P. Gillett has resigned his position as teacher; he 
is succeeded by Mrs. Ida Austin, formerly of the Texas School. 


MecCowen School.—By a “bag sale” at the Chrysanthe- 
mum Show in November the ladies of the Board of Trustees 
netted $2,325 for the benefit of this School. This sum isa 
little more than the floating debt. 

Mackay Institution.—Miss Sibelle King, special teacher of 


articulation, has been granted a year’s leave of absence. Miss 
Ethel Ross has been added to the staff of instruction. 


Maine School.—Miss Mabel J. Libby and Miss Alice Arm- 
strong have been added to the corps of instructors, and Miss 
Mary L. Divine, a teacher in the School, has been appointed 
first assistant to the Principal. 

The News, a small paper, is printed weekly under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George E. Fister. Its purpose is to encourage 
reading among the pupils. i 

Manitowoc School.—Miss Ada Locke has resigned her posi- 
tion as Principal, and is succeeded by Miss Dora Hendrickson, 
of Manitowoc, a graduate of the Wisconsin Phonological Insti- 
tute, class of 1899. 

Maryland School for Colored.—The office of supervisor of 
boys has been created. The work of such an office has hith- 
erto been performed by the teachers. 

The continuous school session from 8 to 1 o’clock has been 
abandoned, and that time divided into periods of thirty-five 
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and forty minutes, with recesses of ten minutes between each. 
This gives pupils a chance to exercise and get fresh air, and 
the schooi-rooms in the mean time are aired. There are two 
periods of forty minutes each in the afternoon. All work, 
school as well as shop, ends at 3.30 in the afternoon. Steps 
have been taken to secure several hundred volumes as a begin- 
ning of a library for the deaf. 

Milwaukee School.—Sixteen of the pupils of this school 
were enrolled as pupils of the Vacation School opened by the 
Woman’s Club last summer. They entered the classes in sew- 
ing, drawing, gymnastics, and manual training with the hear- 
ing pupils. Their work compared favorabl¥ with that done 
by the hearing children. The nature work was presented by 
Miss Hibbard, a regular teacher in their own school. The in- 
terest of the children did not flag during the warmest weather, 
and the weekly excursions into the country afforded an oppor- 
tunity for an ideal method of teaching nature work. The 
effect on the children was gratifying. 

Michigan School.—The Akoulallion has been introduced as 
an instrument of instruction. Mr. Clarke’s previous investi- 
gations and experiments render him an unusually competent 
judge of the value of artificial aids to hearing and we hope we 
shall have a report from him upon the results of the use of 
the Akoulallion in this School. 

The corner stone of the fine new school building mentioned 
in the September Annals was laid with Masonic ceremonies 
on the 16th of November last. 

Mississippi Institution.—The school did not open this year 
until November 21, on account of the yellaw fever. 

Miss Anna Lancaster, who was a normal student last year, 
and had had five years’ experience as a teacher in common 
schools, has been put in the place of Miss Gillespie, who goes 
to the Arkansas School. Miss Alice Applewhite, a sister of 
Mr. J. A. Applewhite, of the Washington School, has been ap- 
pointed normal student. The policy of the Institution now is 
to have a normal student each year. If possible, some one is 
chosen who has been a successful teacher in the State common 
schools. If that is not possible, & graduate of some good 
school is appointed. “e 
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Montana School.—Miss S. A. Tillinghast has resigned the 
position of matron and teacher and is succeeded by Mrs. E. 8. 
Tillinghast. 

The fourth story of the building has been completed and a 
steam-heating plant put in at a cost of about $3,000. 

Mystic School.—Miss Adelaide Perry, an experienced 
kindergartner, is attending the School for the purpose of ob- 
serving and studying the Oral method of teaching the deaf. 


New.Jersey School.—Miss Elizabeth Hall has succeeded Miss 
Marsh, who weut to the New York Institution. Mr. B. H. 
Sharp has full charge of the gymnasium work. 

New Mexico School.—At the last session of the legislature 
a law was passed making the education of the deaf compul- 
sory, but unfortunately no appropriation was made for their 
instruction during the present year, and the school is conse- 
quently closed for the second time in its history. Under the 
new law the blind are removed from the school, but no pro- 
vision is made for their education elsewhere. The school at 
present seems to have three official names, all inappropriate : 
inthe new lawitis called “Asylum for the education of the deaf 
and the dum ;” in the finance funds law, “ Deaf and Damb 
Asylum,” and on the letter-heading of the new board of 
trustees, ‘‘ Asylum of the Deaf and Dumb.” While the Terri- 
torial school is closed, Mr. Larson will carry on a private 
school, as he did when it was closed before. 

New York Institution.—Miss, Allis M. Townsend, a speech 
teacher of five years’ experience, has been added to the corps 
of instruction. 

Oakland Day-School.— The “ Kindergarten Home ” opened 
last year at Oakland, California, by Miss Charlotte Louise 
Morgan has been changed into a day-school. The city Board 
of Education furnish a room in the High School building and 
provide the services of the janitor; the salaries of the teachers 
are raised by subscription. 


Ontario Institution.—Miss Ada James, who had leave of 
absence for one year on account of illness, resumed her duties, 
very much improved in health, when school opened in Septem- 
ber last. Mr. Alex. Matheson, Bursar of the Institution for 
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eight years, retired in August, on account of ill health. Mr. 
William Cochrane, Assistant Bursar at the Rockwood Hospital 
for the Insane, Kingston, for twelve years, succeeds him. On 
the 13th of September last, the present Superintendent, Mr. 
Robert Mathison, completed his twentieth year of service. 
Before assuming the duties of Superintendent of the School 
for the Deaf, he was connected with the Asylum’s Branch of 
Government work for nine years. 


Oregon School.—The school course has been lengthened 
by the addition of two years to the course. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—A reservoir with a capacity of 
about 250,000 gallons has recently been completed with a view 
to provide an emergency supply of water in case of temporary 
stoppage of the city mains. A large number of reading books 
have recently been added to the school libraries. A complete 
set of anthropological instruments has been ordered for the 
gynmasium. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Helen Merriman has 
resigned her position as teacher; she is succeeded by Miss 


Grace Williams, who was trained in this School last year. 


Texas School.—Miss Pasquelle has resigned the position of 
art teacher to pursue her profession in New York. Miss Lacy 
is succeeded as teacher in the Primary Manual Department by 
her brother. Miss Frances K. Bell, M. A., a graduate of 
Synodical College and of the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College, has been appointed as an additional teacher in the 
Oral Department. 

The old buildings have been thoroughly remodelled and 
repaired and new buildings are in process of construction. 


Texus Institute for Colored Youths.—Mr. Joseph Benton, 
of Carthage, Texas, has succeeded Mr. H. B. Fry as Principal. 
Mrs. S. J. Jenkins has succeeded Miss E. B. Wilder, and Miss 
Grace K. Wilkins Miss B. H. Wilkins, as teachers. 


Tomah School.—The name of the Tomah, Wisconsin, Day- 
School is inserted in our Tabular Statement of Public Day- 
Schools this year on the authority of Mr. Robert C. Spencer, 
President of the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, Milwaukee. 
We have not been able to obtain any direct information 
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concerning it. A letter of inquiry addressed to the Superin- 
tendent or Principal of the School for the Deaf, Tomah, Wis- 
consin, was delivered to Mr. L. M. Compton, Superintendent 
of the Government Indian School at that place, and he wrote 
us that there was no school for the deaf there. But we have 
found Mr. Spencer right about day-schools in Wisconsin in 
several instances where other informants were wrong. 

Washington State Schooi.—Mr. A. G. Mashburn and Miss 
L. May Crawford, formerly teachers in the Arkansas Institute, 
have been added to the corps of instruction. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution._-The main building 
was destroyed by fire December 14, 1899. The cause is 
unknown. The building was provided with hose, but the 
pressure of water was insufficient to extinguish the flames. 
The pupils were in school and shops, and were led out of the 
building in perfect order to places of safety. Some furniture 
and personal property were saved, but much was lost. The 
total loss is estimated at $160,000; there was about $75,000 
insurance. The pupils residing at a distance were temporarily 
cared for by persons living near the Institution. The build- 
ing will be restored as soon as possible ; meanwhile the school 
will soon be continued in temporary quarters. 


Wisconsin School.—Miss Cornelia 8. Goode, who came into 


the School last spring to take the place vacated by Miss 
Florence Parry, has been engaged as a permanent addition to 
the corps of instruction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The (se of Speech in School.—The President of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, in his address at the meeting held at Northampton last 
summer, said: 

The plan so common a few years ago of giving pupils lessons in 
articulation for half an hour or so a day, without using the powers of 
speech and speech-reading acquired for the purposes of communication 
and in-truction, has been almost given up, for the pupils now taught 
speech as an accomplishment merely, constitute only 5.1 per cent of the 
whole. 
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It would be difficult, if not impossible, to determine by any 
form of statistics precisely to what extent the powers of speech 
and speech-reading acquired by the pupils are now, or have 
been in the past, used for the purposes of communication and 
instruction. We trust that even pupils taught speech “as an 
accomplishment merely” have always made some use of the 
powers thus acquired. But, however it may have been some 
years ago, when the number of pupils taught speech was com- 
paratively small, it is undoubtedly true at present, as Dr. Bell 
intimates, that the powers of speech and speech-reading ac- 
quired by the pupils are used considerably for the purposes 
of communication and instruction. This is the case not only 
in schools where all or part of the pupils are taught wholly 
or chiefly by the Oral method, but also ih schools where the 
“half-hour or so a day” plan of lessons in articulation 
is regarded as most advantageous. For instance, Presi- 
dent Gallaudet reports that in Gallaudet College, “‘ while no 
students are taught wholly by speech, the recitations of many 
are conducted orally, and there are several oral classes in the 
Sunday-school,” and that in the Kendall School * the recita- 
tions of a number are conducted orally.” Dr. Williams writes 
that in the American School at Hartford “in every class there 
is more or less teaching of speech, except those taught by deaf 
teachers,” and Dr. Wilkinson remarks that in the California 
Institution “as soon as a pupil learns a word, it is then used 
in instruction. Nothing is taught as an accomplishment, any 
more than mathematics is.” 


Number of Schools in the World.—In the “ International 
Reports of Schools for the Deaf,” published by the Volta 
Bureau in 1895, statistics were given of 474 schools. Since 
then additional addresses have been obtained, especially from 
Belgium, Russia, and Great Britain, so that the Bureau now 
has a list of 567 schools for the deaf in the world, to which 
blanks were sent in December, 1899, asking for statistics for 
the year 1900. It is the purpose of the Bureau hereafter to 
issue these International Reports in decennial periods. 


Convention of Italian Instructors.—A Convention of Italian 
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Instructors of the Deaf was held at Rome August 31 to Sep- 
tember 2, 1899. The membership was limited to actual 
teachers of the deaf. Mr. P. Fornari, Director of the Royal 
Institution at Milan, presided. The following resolutions re- 
lating to methods of instruction were adopted: 

1. The Pure Oral method—so called to distinguish it from the Com- 
bined method—is the only rational method to give the deaf a‘ practical 
and good education. 

2. The Italian instructors of the deaf, reaffirming the danger of signs 
in the learning of spoken language, declare that it is impossible to follow 
the Oral method seriously and efficaciously concurrently with that of 
signs ; they therefore demand the strict application of the eighth resolu- 
tion of the International Congress of Milan in 1880, by withdrawing 
pupils newly admitted to school from the contact and sight of their com- 
rades; by suppressing signs—even the signs called natural—through a 
rigid surveillance, so far as the use of speech is possible, and by placing 
the pupils in a genuine oral environment. 

3. The Italian instructors, being persuaded that a previous teaching 
of writing, far from being favorable, is injurious to the teaching of pro- 
nunciation and to the acquisition of spoken language, but recognizing, 
nevertheless, the great importance of writing for all the deaf, maintain 
that the graphic form of language has, for the deaf, merely the same 
value that it has in a school of children endowed with all their senses, 
where its place naturally comes after speech in its phonetic form ; that is, 
it is based upon the spoken pronunciation. 

Other resolutions urged that competent assistants should 
be employed; that discipline should not, as a rule, be ad- 
ministered by teachers of industries, workmen, and servants; 
that the course of study in the Normal School should be 
reformed; that a diploma should be made obligatory for 
teachers, and that pupils on leaving school should not be ex- 
pected to pass the same examinations as pupils from common 
primary schools. 

Steps were taken to organize a permanent association of 
Italian teachers, and it was decided to have another conven- 
tion in 1901, at Naples, under the presidency of Mr. E. Scuri, 
Director of the Naples Institution. ; 


The Derby Conference.—-The Proceedings of the Biennial 
Conference of the British National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf, held at the Roya! Institution, Friargate, Derby, 
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England, August 2-4, 1899, have been published in a bound 
volume of 233 pages with numerous illustrations. Included 
in the Proceedings are the excellent treatise by Mr. Beattie, 
of Belfast, on “The Teaching of Language During the First, 
Second, and Third Years of a Deaf Child’s School Life,” which 
was awarded the Braidwood gold medal, and other valuable 
papers read at the Conference, together with a brief report of 
the discussions. For this publication the profession is in- 
debted to Mr. W. R. Roe, Headmaster of the Derby Institu- 
tion, who undertook the labor and the financial responsibility 
of the work. It may be obtained from Mr. Roe, whose ad- 
dress is given above, at the remarkably low price of two 
shillings and sixpence (61 cents), post free. 


The Lord’s Prayer in Signs.—The attempt has several 
times been made to represent the sign-language more or less 
fully in graphic form. It is a difficult task, and the result is 
never entirely satisfactory. One of the most successful experi- 
ments in this direction is “The Lord’s Prayer in the Sign- 
Language,” recently published by the Connecticut Magazine 
Co., Hartford, Connecticut. The design is ingenious, the 
illustrations are artistic, and an Introduction by Mr. Abel S. 
Clark, of the American School at Hartford, contributes -much 
to the intelligibility of the pictures. 


Helen Keller's Hxaminations.—We have received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Wade with respect to the article pur- 
porting. to be written by Helen Keller, which was published 
in the New York World and quoted from in the November 
number of the Annals, page 474: 

To the Editor of the Annals : 

Sir: I am glad to say that in a letter to me Helen Keller expressly 
disavows authorship of the article purporting to be from her that ap- | 
peared in the New York World, saying that a reporter of that paper 
interviewed her and clothed her sayings in his own words; to which I 
would add, ‘‘ drew on his imagination for his facts.” 


Yours truly, 
W. WADE. 


Oaxmont, Pa., December 8, 1899. 
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The Deaf-Blind Woman of Ipswich.—Probably the first 
recorded instance of communication with a deaf-blind person 
is to be found in Governor John Winthrop’s “ History of New 
England,” vol. i, page 281. The date of the entry is June 3, 

1637 : 

There was an old woman in Ipswich [Massachusetts], who came out of 
England blind and deaf, yet her son could make her understand any- 
thing, and know any man’s name by her sense of feeling. He would 
write upon her hand some letters of the name, and by other such 
motions would inform her. This the governour himself had trial of 
when he was at Ipswich. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A gentleman of long experience in oral teaching, at present engaged in 
one of the first schools in the United Kingdom, seeks an opening in the 
United States. He possesses good government reports and can furnish 
excellent references.- Address P. O.8., care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. J. Herpst1ex’s ‘ Hearing Deaf-Mutes. A contribution toward the 
Elucidation of the Question of Methods,” translated from the German 
by George W. Veditz, M. A., and published in the Anais for April, 
June, and September of last year, has been reprinted in pampblet form. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, postage included. 


‘*Frrst Lessons In A course of systematic instruction in 
language, in four volumes, by Caroline C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per 
dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 1.” Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40c. 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 2.” Short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 
45c. 

‘¢TatKs AND Storres.” Contains nearly a hundred short stories and 
seventy-five conversations for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. 
Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘* Brrs or History.”” One hundred stories gathered from United States 
History, compiled by John E. Crane, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. 
Single copy, 90c. 
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‘‘A PrimER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.” By Abel 8. 
Clark, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, $7.80 per dozen 
Single copy, 75c. 

‘“WorDs AND PurasEs.” Examples of the correct English usage, by 
William G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 

‘‘Srorres For LancuaGe Srupy.”—Adapted to pupils of the third or 
fourth grade, compiled by Jane Bartlett Kellogg. Price, $4.20 per” 
dozen. 

Published by the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Established 1847. Complete sets of 
the Annals may now be obtained at $2.00 a volume. Volumes i, ii, ix, 
x, xiv to xliv, inclusive, and the last two uumbers of volume xiii, are un- 
bound and will be sold separately. Volumesiii and iv, v and vi, vii and viii, 
xi and xii, together with the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been 
bound two volumes in one. These will be sold only as bound. Single 
numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present issue, will be sold 
at 50 cents each. Indexes to the first twenty, the third ten, and the 
fourth ten volumes 50 cents each. The first two indexes, bound together 
in cloth, $1.00. The three indexes, bound together in cloth, $1.50. 
Address the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. James Dentson’s ‘‘ Manual Alphabet as a Part of the Public-School 
Course,”’ published in the Annals for October, 1886, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, accompanied by the beautiful manual alphabet drawn 
and engraved from photographs under the direction of Dr. J. C. Gorpon. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 


STaMMERING and other speech defects corrected. Deaf-mutes taught 
to speak and read the lips. Davin GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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